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“ Ah wc art* in no sort Iteforehand, by what laws oi nik‘S, 

in M’liat dt*>rr(‘«, or by wlial nit*ans it wore to liavo botoi t'X[»ci‘ltMl 
tl»at <h)d would nalurally iiuslruot us ; so upon supposition of JKs 
allbi'ding us lif^bt and instruction bv revelation, additional to what 
He has allbrdvd ns liy reason ami experience, we are in no sort 
judges by what niotliods and in what jiroportiou it were Lo be e\- 
j»ee.ted that this su})erniitural light and instruclion would be 
ailbrded us. . . . 

“ Neitlier obseiirity nor seeming ijiaeeuracy of style, nor Aoirious 
readings, nor early disputes about the authors orpartieular parts, nor 
any other things t)fthe like kind, thongli they had l)een mueli inori; 
eonsiderahlc in degree than tliey are, eouhl overthrow the anthoril,y 
of the Scripture ; unless the l*ro])hets, A])ostles, or our Lord, had 
]U'ouiised that the hook eonlaiiiing tlie Divine revtdation slionld bo 
Heeure from those things.”—liisho]* liiitler, AndhHjy^ J’art ii. c)i. 3. 
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PEEFi\CE T(-> THE FIRST EDfTlON 

Of tlio Lwtures coiitaiiiGd iii this vulmiie four were 
(leliverud in the Cathedral of St. Asaph, at the 
•invitation of the Dean and Chapter, to a gather- 
ing of eh'rgy M,nd laity iroiu dillerout ])arts of the 
Diocese, in AVhitsnii week of 1891. Tlie third 
Lecture is one of a course given at Ely in 1885, 
with refereiKKj to the aj)pearanee of tlie Itevised 
Version of the Old Testament. 1 have added it 
heie, as 1 had originally intended to include the 
suhiect of the rreservation of the Old Testament 

u 

in the course of Lectui'es at St. Asaph, and it 
Jbrms a natural sequel to the two Lecture‘,s on the 
Origin of the Old Testament. 

The Lectures ioo now puhlisligd in accordance 
with a wish exjiressed by some of those who heard 
them at St. Asa]di, and in the hope that they may 
he a contribution, howevci' humble, towards the 
])roi)agatioii, 1 will not say of riglit opinion, but 
of a right temper and attitude, with relerence to 
the questions which are exercising the mind of 
the Church at the present time with iegai‘d to 
the Old Testament. Die spirit in which these 
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questions are approaclied is luorc' iin])Oitaiit than 
an immediate solution of them; and 1 *r(\joice to 
think that there are abundant and increasing signs 
of the spread of a right and wise spirit.^ Solutions 
oi‘ some of the questions at issue can only come 
with time, alter patient exaniiinition and re-exani- 
illation of the evidence, and—1 will venture to sav— 
after first-hand investigations carried on independ¬ 
ently by English scholars from every ])()ssible point 
of view; for 'which, alas! so few have the necessary 
ability, taste, training, and leisure in combination. 

Meanwhile the temper and attitude of the 
Church, and especially of the (deigy, are of prime 
importance for the future of the Chnrcli and of 
Belief. The attempt to decry the critical study 
of the Old Testament on a xiviorl grounds can 
only prove mischievous in the end. The intelligent 
Christiiin will not say, “ These views are contrary 
to iny theory of inspiration,” or “They are iiicom- 
patihle witli this or that dogma, and therefore they 
cannot he true but “ Are thesis views grounded iix)on 
fatts ? and if sc^ luiw must I modify the theory, or 
(pialify the inferences I have drawn from the dogma, 
and perhaps re-state it ? ” Their apparent opposition 
to what we have received to hold may be good 
reason for special caution and reserve in accepting 
new ideas, but it is idle to invoke dogma to defeat 
critical and historical research, conducted upon sound 
principles, and limited to its proper sphere. 


* 8t;e Not»* A. 
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Some words of tliat m-en.t 'iheoloniari DdllinSer 

O O rj 

may well" l>e n])plied to tlie study of tlie Old 
Tostanieiii at tli(‘ ])r(‘seiit moimuit. 

“ work of 11 true tlieologinu is to dig deep, 
to examine v»itli restlc'ss assiduity, and not to draw 
Lack In terror should his investigation lead to con¬ 
clusions that aic unwelcome or inconsistent witli 
preconceiv(id notions or iin^ourite views. ... It is 
a, law as valid for the future as ibr the ]>ast that 
in theology wo can only through mistakes attain 
to truth. . . . Use nou'* hut scientific weapons in 
])hilosophical and tluMdogical inquiries, Lanisli . . . 
all denunciation and holding up to suspicion of 
th ose who differ from ns.” ^ 

T hava^. eudeavonrod in these L c^tures to state 
and illustrate some fundamental ]>rinciples which 
are hel]iful to myself, and I trust may he helpful 
to others, though tlu^y only form as it were a 
standing ground from which to survey more difli- 
cult ([uestions. 

On the one hand, no devout Christian who be¬ 
lieves the lacts of the Incarnation ?i,nd KesuiTectiOii 
can possibly regard Christianity as merely one among 
the great religions of the world ; or view the religion 
of Israel, which formed the jiropauitioii for it, as 
merely a natural development out of the conscious¬ 
ness of a naturall}^ religions people. Tie must hold 
fast without wavering to the conviction that Chris- 

^ (Quoted in tlic Profaoe tn O-xouliuin’.s traiislatiou ol’ Thi First 
Age of till Church. 
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liatiity occupies a ^vliolly uiiicpie place in tlie history 
of religions ; that it is not merely somewhat superior 
to other religions, hut clitfors from them iu kind, as 
being Gods supreme and final revelation of Himself 
to mankind in His Son. lie must hold fast with 


etpial tenacity to the conviction that the history of 
» Israel w''as a divinely ordered history, and the religion 
of Israel a divinely given revcdation, leading up to 
the Coming of Christ, and ])reparing for it in a 

wholly different way from the negative preparatio]i 

{ 

which went on silently in the heathen world. 

This belief we acc(‘pt as (Jhristians on the author¬ 
ity of our Lord and the A])ostles whom He taught. 
And when we pass from the consideration of the 
history of Israel and the revelation made to Israel 
to the consideration of the docuni(;nts in wdiich that 


history and that revelation are recorded, we cannot 
but accept them on the same authority as i) 0 ssessing 
a DiviiKJ element, as being, to use our ordinai y word, 
iunpimL Ihit, on the other luind, they have a human 
element in them also. God sy^eaks to men through 
infill. The exteiA and nature of this human clement, 
and its relation to the Divine element of which it is 


the vehicle, must be investigated witli the fullest 
freedom, combined, it need hardly be said, with the 
most thorough i*everence. The inductive method 
must be applied to the examination. Facts must 
be carefully ascertained and co-ordinated. From 
them we may frame a working hypothesis which 
must be verified by fresh comx^arisou with facts, 
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and may lead ns on a step feirtlier. I>ut nothuig 
can be more I'atal than to approach the study of 
Scripture •with a rigid theory, and to attempt to force 
phenomena into agreeimmt with that theory. “ It is,” 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury has pointed out, 
“ of thTi transition from the spiritual into the natural 
that wo are lea.st able to form an idea . . . and it 
is to such a region that thtv thought of inspiration 
Ijehmgs, the thought of (lod passing into the limited 
thought of mnn.” In derming inspiration, if indeed 
it is possible to define^ it at all, we must proceed 
with the greatest caution, and re,cogiiise that tlie 
definition can be only provisional. 

The analogy of C.U’cation helps us. 7>// faith vr 

- 

underdand that the icorUh haiw hrn framed, htj the 
word of Ginl ] but that belief does not hinder us 
fiom examining by all the scientific methods within 
onr power into the processes by which the worlds 
were made. »Such an exaniinabion must in the eiul 
enlarge our knowledge of God and of His ways of 
working. 

o 

The plan of these Lectures is a simple one. The 
first two treat of tho origin of the Old Testament on 
its human side. Their object is to show to what a 
large extent the books of the Old Testament have 
grown to their present form by the action of literary 
processes. The liuman clement in them is large*, 
larger perhaps than we are readily willing to admit; 
and so far as this element is concerned they cannot 
be exempted from literary and historical criticism, 
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iifiy they cauiiot Ijc (JX])laiii(i(I without it. Sober 
criticism is the ally, not the enemy, ot‘ th(;oloL»y and 
relmion. 

I'lie third Lecture illustrates the sanu*. idea from 
the history of the text of the Old ’’restameiit. Once 
men foimd it possible to believe in a miruculoiis 
preservation of the text of the Old Testament from 
all error. Now, by the exainination of fucts, we 
know that this has n(.)t be('n the case. Ifcirc, too, 
a liuman element conies in. While we grutefnlly 
recognise that a superintending Providence' has 
watclujd ()V(*r the pr(*s(‘rvation of tlie Scriptures, 
candour compels us to acknowhidge that it lias 
not been part of the Divine plan to ])rotect them 
supernalurally from all change', and error in the 
manifold vicissitudes of a long t(‘.xtual history. 

The fourth Lecture deals brielly with tlui Divine 
sid(j of this Divinc'.-huinan book. Tlie fact of its 
ins})iratioTi is recognised, and some characteristics 
of inspiration, negative and positive, are considered; 
hut here again stress is laid on the necessity of 
d'e.ducing our conception of inspiration from the 
examination of inspired books, instead of a]>proacb- 
ing them with an a priori theory as to what inspira¬ 
tion can and can not include. 

The fifth Lecture treats of the permanent value 
of tlui Old Testament for the (fiiristian (fiiurch, 
which is the natural corollary to its inspiration ; 
and of the sense in which it is still valid for the 
Christian Church as ‘fulfilled’ in Christ. 
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The Lectures do not attempt’to deal with many‘of 
the graver questions which are being raised as to the 
Old TestamcJit. 1 inav have miscalculated, but it 
se(‘mcd to me that a frank and full recognition of the 
extent of the liuman element in the Old Testament, 
associcfled with an erjually flunk and full recognition 
of its T)ivine character, is the necessary preliminary 
to the solution of more dillicplt questions ; and that 
this step has still to be made by many who have 
grown ii]) ill traditional views of the origin of the 

Bible. It is lor such niiulers that these Lectures are 

« 

, intended. 

1 A'cnture to ask my rendcus, as I asktal my 
audience, that this course of Lectures should be 
taken and judged as a whole; If.it they should 
not throw down the book in disgust after the 
perusal of the first two Lectures without going on 
to the fourth and fifth, which form the necessary 
supplement and corrective to tluuii. Tlie human 
and Divine elements in the Old Tcstanuuit are 
inseparably joined together, though we are perforce 
obliged to consider them separately. We cauiiclt 
see the whole of tlu^ sphere at once. 

And for my own part let me disclaim any wish 
dogmatically to impose certain vioAvs upon my 
readers. All 1 ask is that they should search the 
Scriptures^ whether these things are so. Tlie Lectures 
will not have been wasted, if they may serve to 
stimulate any hearer or reader to a more diligent 
study of the Old Testament. Each age has some- 
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tiling fresli to contribute towards the better under¬ 
standing of it. Kacli age has some fresli lesson to 
learn from it. If the special work to whicli our 

t 

age is called is that of the historical study of the 
Old Testament in its origin and growth, as the 
record .of the Divine education of Israel, one 
s])ecial lesson which avc may Icaiii I'roni it is the 
lesson of the certain^ and Avonderful accomplish¬ 
ment of Ch)d*s pui'i)oses ibr His people, and through 
them for the world—a h^sson of infinite encouraue- 
ment in times when faith ami patience are often 
severely strained. 

I must iK>t conclude without a word ol‘ hearty 
thanks for much kindness shown me in coniicixion 
with the <leUvery of thest*. Lectures, and an ex¬ 
pression of my sincere admiration for the way in 
which the Dean and (lha]»ter of St. Asa])h, by 
gathering the often isolat(‘.d and much-tried clergy 
of a scattered diocese for a short period of’ social 
reunion and theological instruction, are making the 
Cathedral a real centre for the diocese. To have 
been alloAved ‘to take part in such a gathering 
is no common privilege. It leaves behind many 
pleasant recollections, only tempered hy the wish 
that the duty imposed on llie lecturer could have 
been more faithfully dischargx^.d. 

Lastly, my thanks are due to iny friend the Jtcv. 
It. Appleton for his kind help in reAusing the proofs. 


The OoLLiiCE, Ely, 
A It (just 18U1. 
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LECTURE I 

TUK ORIGIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

iroXvfiepCos koI iroAirrpdTrws TraXai 6 Oebs Xa\-^cras tols irarpoiaLv iv 
roFs Trpo(fn)TaLS. — JJjSB. i. 1. 

There have been times in which it ^voulcl have been 
thought a sufficient answer to the question, What 
was the origin of the Old Testament i to reply that 
* men sendee frohi Godj being inov^'d by the Holy Ghosts 
and the result was the book which we call the Bible. 
The Bible, it 'would have been said, is an Inspired 
Book ; further inquiry into the processes by which 
the several books which it contains came into their 
present form is super(iuous, if not iiTOverent. 

Such an answer, however, cannot be accepted as 
satisfactory in the present day. We cannot fail to 
recognise that this Book, the unity of which we can 
still affirm in virtue of its Divine origin, is, on its 
human side, a collection of books of the most varied 
character and origin. The Bible is in itself a litera¬ 
ture ; it records a history. It could not be exempted, 
if we wished it, from the laws and the methods of 
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J.KCT. 


Jitcrfiry aiul liistoiucal crillcisin. We sliould not 
wish to it, if \ve could. T]i(», fact tljat Uie 

Bible is placed in our hands as the record of God’s 
revelation of Hiniself to man, and the hislory of His 
gracious i^urposo for the rcHloinplion of the world, 
does not exclude, but rather invites, tlie, fullest 
investigation of the methods of that purj)Ose, and 
of the characU'i' of the record ol‘ it. AVe must not 
hesitate to subject tlie title-diMMls of our faith to the 
closest and most searching scrutiny. 

It is true that the crilical investigation of the 
Bible raises not a few (xiie.dions (»f grave ditlicnlty. 
The answers to these questions may not ]>rove to he 
altogether such as we should have anticipated. But 
the criticisin and inter])retatioii and application of 
the Bible must be progressive ; different aspects of 
its character and teaching have come into ])romiii- 
ence in different age.s ; and the aim of true biblical 
students will not be “ to defend what once tliey liave 
stood in,” ])ut “to iind out simply and sincerely 
what truth they ought to persist in fur ever.”i 

Attention lias often Ixum called to the analogy 
between “tlie sacred volume of tlie AVoi-d of God 
and the Scriptures ” and “ tiie great volume of the 
works of (h)d and His creatures.” The comparison 
is fruitful and siiggcjstive in many ways. JMcdern 
scientific rcsiiurch mtiy soine.times se.em to remove 
God farther from us, na.}', even to banish the Creator 

i 

from His creation. The uniformity of the laws of 

^ Hooker, Led. FoL iii. b, b. 
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nature may ai)pear to rcsemhle frlie resultant of bliml 
Force ratlier than tlie cx])ression of sovereign Will. 
The m(3thods by which creiiiion, as we are now learn¬ 
ing, has been moulded into its present form may 
prove to be fin' different from those which we should 
have QKpected Divine Onuii])otcnce to einjdoy. Scien¬ 
tific reso.arch ha^ raised ])roble,ms which call for a 
readjustment of old conc(‘ptions of the relations of 
God and nature. Yet there is no doid)t that religion 
has been the gainer. Even those of us who oidy 
pick up at second hand some disconnected fragments 
of the marvellous discoveries of modern scicmcc. 


know vastly more than previous ag(*s could know of 
the wisdom and ])ower and goodness of the Creator; of 
TTis inexhaustible patience and resourcefulness and 
adaptation <.)f means to a distant end. ihiradox as 
it may seem, tlie laws of nature as they arc revealed 
to us by scie])tific research, stand to this age in the 
stead of the miracles which were given to former ages. 
And so it is with the lUhle. As wo let the light 
of historical research and literary criticism shiiui 
freely ui)on i^ we learn more of the methods of 
(h)d’s dealings with men ; of His patience and 
rchourcefidncss and silent waj’^s of working, nnso(‘n 
l)y any huinaii eye, so that the seed of His ])urj)oses 
springs up and grows, man knows not how,//r6^ tlie 
hlade^ then the car, flicn the Jail corn in the ear. And 
if we find that in the record of His dealings with 
men He has left more to the human instruments 
through whom He spoke than was once supposed, is 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 


LECT. 


rfc not rather cause for marvel at His condescension, 
than for distrust of the message ? 

The earliest collective title of tlie whole Bible,^ 

. » 

first found in St. Jerome in the fourth century, 
is singularly instructive. “The Divine Library” 
(Bibliotlicca Divina) at once reminds us tJiat we 
have in the Bible not one book, but many. The 
same truth indeed is latent in the familiar word 

j 

Bible, The word Bihlia, which was borrowed by 
Latin from Greek, means “ the books,” and it was 
not until the thirteenth century that “ by a hapj^y 
solecism, the neuter plural 6ame to be regarded as a 
feminine singular, and ‘ the books' became by com¬ 
mon consent ‘ the Book ’ (Bihlia, sing.).” ^ But the 
idea has been wholly lost in the modern usage of the 
word, and it is worth while to revive the older title 
in order to emphasise the fact that the Bible is in¬ 
deed a collection of literature of the most varied kind. 
History, codes of law, oratory, poetry, philosophy 
speculative and practical, epistolary correspondence 
public and private, are included in it. 

In this Library there are two great divisions, distinct, 
but linked together by the closest ties, and rightly 
regarded by the Christian Church as complementary 
each to the other. Yet how vast are the differences 
which distinguish the Old Testament from the New ! 
It is not merely that in the one we have the litera¬ 
ture of a nation extending over a period of a thousand 
years, in the other the writings of a Church during 

* See Bishop Westcott’s Bible in tJie Churcht p. 5. “ Ibid, 
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little more than the first hdf century of its existence^ 
not merely .that the contents of the Old Testament 
are more varied in their character than tliose of the 
New; not merely that their original languages, and 
therefore to some extent their modes of thought and 
expression, are diflerent; not merely that they are 
separated by an obscure period of silence unbroken 
by the voice of authoritative revelation; but that 
between them lies the unique and central event of 
the world’s history, for which all that went before 
\fas the preparatioD, and of which all that follows 
alter is the inteipretatiorf and apidication. 

It is with the first of these collections only that 
we arc concerned in the present course of lectures. 
Let us begin by taking a broad general survey of its 
contents and divisions. The Jewish name for the 
Old T(3stament is * Law, Prophets, and Writings.* This 
triple division of the sacred books is referred to in the 
Now Testament in the words, All thimjs , , , which 
are written in the law of MoseSy and the p^vj^iets, and 
the ^ijsahns (Luke xxiv. 44) ; and it is at least as old 
as the second century B.c. The wisdom of Jesus the 
son of Sirach, which we commonly call Ecclesiasticus, 
was translated into Greek by the author’s grand¬ 
son, and in the preface to his translation, which 
is dated about 130 b.c., he speaks of the diligent 
study which his grandfather Jesus had bestowed 
upon the laiv and the fTo;phets and the other hoolcs of 
OUT fathers. It would be rash to infer that the 
Canon of the Old Testament was finally closed 
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E^gainst all fresli additions in tlie time of Jesus the 
sou of Sirach ; hut it is im])ortaiiL to observe that a 
clear distiiiclion is already implicitly drawn between 
the primary Canonical Jiuoks and si^condary books 
like Ecclesiastic us. 

The titles of these divisions deserve a rnonnmCs 
consideration. 'Jlie Law or rentatcuich is obviously 
much more than a code of law or a history of Ic^gisla- 
tion. It derives its name from that part of its con¬ 
tents wdiicli came in the later history of the Jewish 

V 

Church to be regarded as the chief and distinctiwi 
part of Divine revelation, the great barrier erected 
between Israel and heathenism. But it is well to re¬ 
member that the Hebrew word translated ‘Jaw/’ 
originally meant “instruction” or “<lirection.” Tt 
was synonymous with fhc v'ord of JtJun'ftit (Is. ii. ‘1), 
and included all Divine revelation as the guide of 
life. It was only by degrees that the word came to 
be narrowed and petrified, so as to suggest the idea 
of restriction of liberty rather than direction of 
conduct. 

The ‘Bropluits’ are divided into the ‘Former 
Prophets’ and the ‘Latter Projdiets,’ the first of 
these divisions in chiding what we commonly call 
the ‘Historical Books’ of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings ; Bie second consisting of the books which 
we are accustomed to regard as ‘ Prophetical,’ Tsaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the ’JVelve Minor Prophets. 
This wide concex)tion of Prophecy is very notewoi thy. 
The Prophets were the histoiiaiis of Israel; it was 
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the function of I*r()])lK‘c.y not #)nly to foretell th« 
future and to dechm^ the Divine M’ill in the present, 
hut to r(‘Cord oinl int(U‘])r( t tin', lessons of the 
for tin* insliMietion of t1ie future. 


Among the *AVritii»gs' or Jlagiog^rapha are iri- 

cludccL books of the most various kinds. The book 

^ 0 

of rsalins is in ii^cdf a library in miniature, a golden 
treasury of sacreil song gatluired out of many centuries 
of Israel’s history, giving expression to personal and 
national ^eelings of devotion in manifold forms of 
ifieditalion and prayer and i)raise. The hooks of .Job 
and Ecclesiastes are moiftiment.s of the ‘Wisdom’ or 


' ridigious philosophy of Israel on the, speeailative side, 
Avhile the l)uok of Proverbs collects its teaching 
through nuniy generations in the si)horo of practical 
ethics. 


AVe are considering the Pible, for the present, 
simply as a literature, and wo naturally ask whether 
any light can he thrtjwn n]M)ii the (jiiestioii, AVhat 


was the origin of these difhu’ent books ? How w^ere 


the histories written, the ])ro])hetic utterances pre¬ 
served, the ]»oetry and pliiloso]>hy of the nation 
collected and arranged? Tlie traditions of the Jewish 
Ci'iirch go some way, but only a little way, in furnish¬ 
ing an aiisw^er. Put they are incomxdGte, and pcrhax-)s 
not always trustworthy; and the science of biblical 
criticism endeavours to go further, and by interrogat¬ 
ing the hooks iliemselvos, to ascertain whether they 
corroborate those triulitions, or, in their absence, 


supply materials for a i)roba]dc answer. 


“ Criticism,” 
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to quote the words of an adriiirahle and sober critic, 
Professor A. B. Davidson, *'in the hands of those 
wlio use it with reasonableness, is entirely an in¬ 
ductive science. Its argumentation is of the kind 
called i^robable, and its conclusions attain to nothing 
more than a greater or less probability, though the 
probability may be such as entirely to satisfy the 
mind.” The criticism of the Old Testament (if I may 
venture somewhat to enlarge Professor Davidson’s 
words so as to apply to our present subject) starts 
Avith no a i)riori principles as to the nature Of 
Inspiration or Prophecy, dr the capabilities of the 
prophetic gift. It examines the books and observes 
the facts, and its conclusions are those which such 
an observation leads it to consider probable.^ Opinions 
w’ill diller as to the relative weight which is to be 
attached to such probable conclusions from internal 
evidence and to the a])parently delinite statements 
of tradition, for example, in such a question as the 
authorship of Psalms ascribed to David, or of different 
parts of the book which bears the name of Isaiah; 
but the general consensus of sober opinion tends 
in the direction of attaching greater weight to the 
verd ict of internal evidence, when it is fairly conclu- 
siv e, than to traditions which sprang up in an entirely 

^ I 

imc ritic al a ge, and which have perhaps been supposed 
to mean more than may have been originally intended 
It may indeed be asked whether the New Testa¬ 
ment references do not at once decide many of these 

^ Expositori vol. vi. p. 91. 
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questions for the reverent believer, and preclude 
critical investigation. If tlie Pentateuch is referred 

to as the law of Mohc4>, or the latter chapters of Isaiah 

0 

are quoted as the hooh of the lYnrpliH fmiah, are we 
not bound to believe that the one was written by 
Mosefi, the other by Isaiah? If this position could 
be maintained, Christian criticism would be an 
anomaly and an impossibility. And there are some 
teachers who do not scruple to put before us the 
awful dilemma, “You must choose between Christ 
lind criticism/' I call it an awful dilemma, because, ’ 
as it seems to me, it*may amount to telling the 
student of the Old Teslament that he must be false 
to his Divine Master, or false to the Iciading of the 
reason which God has given him,—and that not in 
mysteries which arc outside the pro> Ince of reason, 
but in matters where reason is perfectly ca 2 )al)lo of 
judging. The teachers who have presented us with 
this dilemma can scarcely have realised the strain to 
which it must subject the faith of some of the 
younger generation. But I firmly believe that we 
are not forcefl to make the choice. It is not, I believe, 
contrary to the catholic doctrine of our Lord’s Person 
to suppose that in such matters Ilis knowledge was 
the knowledge of Ilis time. There can, it seems to 
me, be no impropriety or irreverence in such a view, 
when we arc expressly told that He advaTiced in 
wisdom as well as in stature (Luke ii. 52); and when 
in regard to at least one matter lie Himself expressly 
declared that His knowledge was limited, when He 
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said, of tlmt day or that hour Irnowcth m one, not even 
the anycls in heaven, neither the Son, hut the Father 
(jMark xiii. 32); «and this, alllu)ii<j;h it was a inaltrr 


ol‘ snproine iiupDrtanco, and intimately c(iiinect(‘d 
witli the coiisiimiiiation of llis own work, lint ai)art 
from this deep and iiiystei’ions (puistioii of the lunit.a- 
tion of our Lord’s knowledge as num, it is dillicnlt to 
see how lie could (with reverence l»e it said) have 
done otherwise in literary matters than adopt the 
ordinary language of the time. He used, as we still 
use, popular and not scientifically accurate language 
with regard to natural x>lAcnomcna such as the rising 
and setting of the sun. And in like manner it is 
difficult to see how He could have avoided using the 
language of tradition with regard to the nomenclature 
ol’ the hooks of the Old Testament. If this is true 


as regards our Lord, it will he true for the Evan¬ 
gelists and A]K)stles also. Inspiration did not su])er- 
sede the current language of the day in such matters. 
There was nothing misleading in such usage at the 
time, hut it must not he misunderstood and mis¬ 


applied to hinder the freeilom of reverent critical 
research. I am glad to he able to refer to the Bishop 
of Manchester’s admirable treatment of this subject 


ill llis recent volume, The Tcaeldny 


of CkrUt, 



whole sermon on the “Limitations of our Lord’s 


Knowledge ” should he read, hut I may venture to 
quote a few sentences from it. 

“ The cpiestion of the age or the authorship of any 


passage in the Old Testament was never either started 
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by OUT Lord Iliiiiself or raised by llis opponent^. 
Ho did not coino into tlio world to give instruction 
on sncb subjects. . . Wlien, bowever, \vi\ aniriii our 
Lord’s liununi ig!U)raiJcc of natural seionce, historical 
criticism, and th(j like, wo are inU to be understood 
as dciiying tbe ]»ossibility of tlui miraculous com- 
munieatioii of sueh knowledg(*.; but only the ahirma- 
tion, so often coniidently made, that the union of our 
Lord’s humanity witli llis divinity necessarily ini] dies 
the possession of such knowledge. ILi niiglit be with¬ 
out it. We know that hi one ease lie was without it. 
lie never claimed to poj^tsess it ; nor did His mission 
require that He should ])ossoss if' (pp. 42-44). 

Tbe Christian student then may and must claim 

the fullest lihertv to examine the internal evidence 

%/ 

respecting their origin which may b<; gathered from 
the contents of the hoedcs ot the Old Testament, and 
to apjdy that (widence if need bo to correct the 
traditiomil accounts of their origin. 

o 


Now the general ]jriiiciple to which I wish to call 
your attention in these lectures is that the books of 
the Old Tesbament, as wo now liave them, are to a 
tar greater extent than was commonly supposed until 
recent times, the result of processes of compilation 
and combination and, in modern pbraso, ‘editing.’ 
Many, x>erhaps most of them, were not, as may at 
one time liave Leeu thought, written as integnil 
w^orks or by a single author, and preserved precisely 
ill the original form. Some Avere constructed out of 
earlier narratives; some w'cre formed by the union of 
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pA3vioiis collections *of poetry or prophecies; some 
betray marks of the reviser’s Land; and even books 
which l)ear the names of well-known authors in some 
cases contain matter which must be attributed to 
other writers. 

Let us look at the problem first as it proseiits 
itself in the sinijilest form in the historical books or 
‘former prophets.’ Ko one, I imagine, feels any 
difficulty in acknowledging that the books of Samuel 
and Kings are compilations from earlier documents. 
In some cases they contain more than one account ot 
the same event,—for example, of Saul’s elevation 
to the throne, and of David’s introduction to Saul. 
These accounts regard the events from different points 
of view, and cannot always be easily harmonised; but 
the very lact of tlieir diserejiance makes for the 
good faith of the compiler who combined them. And, 
to borrow the words of Dr. Salmon with reference to 
the contradictions, real or supposed, in the Gospels, 
“ it is the constant exjierience of any one who has 
ever engaged in historical investigation to have to 
reconcile contradictions bctwxen his authorities,” but 
such apparent contradictions do not necessarily prove 
that the opposing statements do not both proceed 
from persons having a first-hand knowledge of the 
events. 

Similarly with regard to the book of Kings. It 
is obvious that the graphic flowing narratives of tlie 
ministry of Elijah and Elisha must be taken from 
some other source than that which furnished the dry 
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annals and bare statistics of tfic life and death f)f 
kings and jblie duration of their reigns. 

But we can go farther than merely pointing out 

• • 

that tlie books of Samuel and Kings were con]])ila- 
tions. W(3 can indicate with tolerable certainty 
soine^at least, of the main sources irom whjch they 
were compiled. The Clironicler (1 Chroii. xxix. 29) 
actucally names as the original authority for the his¬ 
tory of David’s reign, tlte Mslorij of Samuel the seer, mid 
the histnrj/ of Kaihqn the livofhct^ and the history of 
tlf(ufthc seer. Tlie nuthor of the hook of Kings names 
the hook of the acts of S^^ompn (1 Kings xi. 41) as Lis 
auU)ority for the history of Solomon’s reign, and 
frequently refers for fuller information to the hook 
of the chronicles of the Icinys of Judah, and the hook 
of the chronicles of the kings of Israel, But the 
Clironicler’s reference to the original authorities for 
the history of Solomon’s reign (2 Chron. ix. 29), 
makes it a tolerably certain inference that the hook of 
the ads of Solomon was a history of his reign written 
by the contemporary prophets Nathan, Ahijah, and 
Tddo. Again, the histories of Shemaiah the jyroflict 
and of Iddo the seer are appealed to as the authority 
for the history of Kehoboam’s reign (2 Chron. xii. 15) ; 
and the convmentary of the 'profhei Iddo for the reign 
of Ahijah (2 Chron. xiii. 22). But perhaps the most 
important notices are some which tell us that the 
hi story of Jehu the son of Ilanani, recording the 
events of the reign of Jehoshaphat, was inserted in 
the hook of the king s of I sraelf 2 Chron. x x. 3 4j 
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jtnd that the visuM of Isaiah the prophet, which 
narrated the acts and good deeds of IIe::el"iah, was to 
he found in the h ooh of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel (2 Chroii. xxxii. 32).** For hero apparently we 
liavc a direct statoineiit tliat Viroplietic narratives 

iimmh -A ^ 

were incorporated in the coniprediensive historyoof the 
kiii‘ 4 donis known to the Chronicler as tliv hooh of the 
Kings of JndaJi (fnd Israel, or hrieliy, the hooh of the 
Kings of Israel ; .‘ind there is at least a rciasonahle 
probability tliat tliese and similar narratives formed 
a ])art of the materials used by the compiler of oiir 
books of Kings, whether they were already embodied 
ill some larger historical work, or still existed in an 
independent form. 

Kow what follows from this ? Nothing less than 

o 

that the primary authorities for large parts of the 
history in the ])ooks of Samuel and Kings Avere the 
narratives of contemporary pro]diets. Saiimd may 
have been the historian of his own lifetime, which 
included the greater part of Saul’s reign. Nathan 
and Gad together may have record(‘d the history of 
David’s reign. The full and vivid aceonnt of David’s 
friendship with Jonathan may possibly he, preserved 
almost in the very words in which David told his 
story to his fjhiiids the jirophets; and the singnlnrly 
grajdiic and detailed narrative of David’s ilight from 
Jerusalem reads like the desci-i])tion by an eye¬ 
witness of the events of a memorable day, of wbicli 
every incident was indelibly stamped u]K)n liis memory. 

But in order to appreciate the full force of these 
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considerations, we must h?/iir in* mind the charactcw 
and methods of Oiieiital historiography. Oriental 
historians did not write history as modern liistorians 
usually do*by studying and digesting tluur authorities, 
and thciii producing an entirely iimv wo]*k in their 
own J^iignage; but, like the mediaeval chryniclers, 
they incorporated the authorities which they made 
use of, with but little change. They luiglit put such 
portions as they extracted from the dilhu’ent sources 
availabh' into a new framework or setting; sometimes 
Cliey might nioilify one authority by comparison with 
others : sometimes thoA^ might add new matter of 
their own ; Imt the language of llu' original accounts 
would IVecpumlly be retained with comparatively 
slight alb‘ra,tions, 

Idiere are no cogent reasons for referring the 
compilation of the book of Samuel to a late date. 
Tlie book of Kings may liave betm completed sub¬ 
stantially before tlio exile, though the last chapter 
carries the liistoiy down to the rel(?ase of fFclioiacliin 
in 501 Ji.e. (2 Kings \xy. 27). Ihit whatciver may 
have heen fli*' dat' at which these books 'were 
brought into their present form, there is good reasmi 
to bedieve that their eom]»ilcrs had ac*c(^ss to llrst- 
liand sources of informal ion, and that iii^conseqiience 
of the method of historical writing in vogue, these 
books actually contain, with hut liltle ediange, sub¬ 
stantial portions of original and contemporary luir- 
rati VOS. 

I have detained you too long over a slraiglit- 
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forward matter, but it seemed worth while to com¬ 
mence our investigation with a simple form of the , 
problem, and to point out that this compilatory 
method of composition brings us into a closer con¬ 
tact with the events and tlie actors than any other 
method of historical writing could have done. 

From the historical books or ‘ former prophets * I 
pass on to the prox)hetical books in our ordinary 
sense of the word. The idea of the composite origin 
of these books is far less familiar to the ordinary 
reader of tlie Bible. Many, if they have thought at 
all about the question, probably suppose that the 
prophets themselves wTote downi their own discourses 
before or immediately after their oral delivery, and 
themselves collected their writings into the books 
which bear their names. This may have been the 
case wdth some books, such, for example, as Joel and 
Ezekiel, but it can hardly have been the case with 
other books, such as Hosea and Isaiah, In these 
books it is scarcely possible to suppose that the dis¬ 
courses were wTitten down and arranged by the 
prophets in the form in which tliey have come down 
to us, and it is a positive hindrance to their inter])rc- 
tatioii to suj)poso it. It is only when we realise 
that we may be passing, without any external indica¬ 
tion of the transition, from a discourse delivered to 
one audience under one set of circumstances, to a 
discourse delivered to a dilferent audience under an 
entirely different set of circumstances ; when further 
we recognise that some of the discourses are only 
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condensed summaries of teacliiifg ^v]licll extended 
over coiisidej-iible periods, and others in all proba¬ 
bility nettes^ and sometimes Iragmentaiy notes, of 
their masl(‘r’.s ti'aciliiiig ])reserved by the prophet’s 
disciples; ^vhel! once more Ave admit at least the 
possi])i4ity that some of the ])i‘ophetical boohs con¬ 
tain the V'l'itings of other pro])hets than those whose 
nam(‘s they beaj', and of an enth‘(ily diflerent junlod, 
—it is only, I stiy, when we recognise ])ossibilities 
such as these, wdiich a earefnl crit ical study raises 
•to*the level of ] r.n'l.ical c rtainties, that W(‘ are in a 
position to a]>proach the study of these diflicnlt and 

a 

ohsenre hooks with any Iiojk' of success. 

J wish to illustrate tliese remarks from the hooks 
of Jeremiah and saiah. Jii tlie one ense w^e have 
certain d(^finite statcnueiits, from \Nhicii important 
infei’ciiees may be drawn, and Mliich are remarkably 
corroborat(‘d by internal evidence ; in the other wa 
have to argue from internal evi(hnic(' only, hut in¬ 
ternal evidence of a singularly convincing kind. 

The book of Jeremiah contains an extremely in¬ 
structive account of liie way in which a part—but 
a part only—of that book Avas committed to writing. 
Wo >‘ead in the J6th <'ha])tcr that in /he foifrlli year 
of Jihoidhini Jeiemiali received this conynand from 
God : Take thee a nt/t of a /)ool\ and mrite iherem all 
the words ihvd I lucvc nyohm unto iliec ayainst Israel^ 
and ayainst JndaJiy ami ayainst all the udtons^ from 
the day T spalcc uulo lhcc,froin the days of Josiah^ even 
unto this day. Twenty-one or Iwenty-tw’o years had 

C 
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passed since Jeremiah's call in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Josiali. During all tliis time ho had 
been prophesying, hut as yet, it would seem, he had 
committed nothing to writing. Now, however, in 
obedience to the Divine command, he called his 
disciple Baruch the scribe; and Baruch wrote down 
at Jeremiah's dictation all the, words of the Lord, 
which He had spoken nnfo 1dm. TIic task occupied a 
considerable time, and it was not until at least a year 
afterwards, in the ninth niontli of the fifth year of 
Jelioiakiin, that Baruch, acting for Jeremiah, read 
the ivords of the Lord, in tile cars of the people, in the 
Lord^s house up)on the fast da if. We know tlie sequel: 
how the king sent for the roll, and when it was read 
before him, contemptuously shredded it to pieces 
and burnt it on the fire in the brasier before liim. 
But the matter did not end there. Jcjrciiniah, by 
Divine command, took another roll, and Baruch 
re-wrote at his dicitation all the vwds of the hook 
which Jehoiakim had Inirncd in the Jive ; and the 
account concludes with the significant statement that 
there were added hesidrs unto them many like words. 

This narrative throws im])ortaiit light u})on a 

prophet’s mode of working. There was a long period 
« * 

of oral teaching, during which he committed nothing 
to writing; and obviously it can only have been a 
condensed summary of that teaching which was 
embodied in the roll. Doubtless it represented 
faithfully the sum and substance of the message 
which he had been commissioned to deliver; but it 
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can scarcely have repeated the •ipsindma verha of - 
discourses spread over a period of more than twenty 
years. It is interesting to observe tlic instrument¬ 
ality of the fait] 1 fill disciple Baruch, acting as the 
prophet's amanuensis, as Tertius did for St. Paul 
(Bom. yvi. 22). And further, it is to be noted that 
the first form of tliis collection of propliecies was not 

its final form. IMucli was added when it was re- 

— • 

written. 


The roll cannot, of course, have bi^cn co-ex^tensive 
wiTh tlie existing book of Jeremiali, Avliicli contains 
many prophecies belongiifg to a later date than the 
Ififtli 3 "ear of rJehoiakiin, nor can we b('. sure tliat the 
whole of the roll is preserved to us. The ])ropheeies 
have certainly not been kept in tlunr fwiginal order, 
for the proj)heeif‘s against the nations, some at least 
of which were included in the roll, arc collected at 
the end of the book according to the arrangement of 
die Hebrew text. But miicli, if not all, of the roll 


is doubtless embodied in tlie present book ; and there 
is a roniarkable difference between the language of 
the earlier parte of i1\l. hook, Avhich were presumahly 
taken from it, and the laier parts. In the earlier 
])aris of the book Jeremiah speaks in the first person. 
The formula, ihe word of the Lord came unto me, or 
some equivalent, is frequently used. Do we not in 
this formula hear the very voice of the prophet dic¬ 
tating to his amanuensis ? The first person appears 
still in some few of the later prophecies in chups, 
xxiv., xxvii,, and xxviii,; but in the later chapters 
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•tlie tliird person takes its place, and tlie regular 
Ibrninla is, the word of the Lord came Jcremiak, 
x\gain, from cliaj), xx. onwards Joromiali is very fro- 
qiiently sfcyl(?d Jercmirili the prophety but tins desig¬ 
nation does not occur in the earlier chapters. Sindi 
a designation would sciircely have been nsodj^y tlui 
proi)h(‘l himself, but would liavii come quite iiatiirally 
from the pen of JJarnch ; and this is a corroboration, 
slight in its(‘ll* but clear, of the inference which may 
be derived from tlie use of the iirst and third ])(*r- 
sons noticed above—that in the later ])arts of the. 
book Baruch (if we may* assume that it Avas he) 
was acting more inde}»endently as the collector and* 
editoi- of liis master’s prophecies and the records ()t 
his life than in tlu? earlier parts, which lie had in the 
main written down from dcaeinialfs dictation. Tims 


the iiositive inforintition which we have with reference 
to the origin of the l)ook of Jeremiah is remarkably 
confirmed by internal evidence, and avc are able 
by the hel]) of the internal evidence to siipjJement 
that ])artial information by an exceedingly probable 
conjecture. 


Tile (juestion still rmiiahis Avhether we can draw 
any inferences from an lixamination of the earlier 
prophecies,^which were presumably taken from the 
roll, as to the jdan and method adopted by the 
[n*oph(»t in recording the teaching of those twenty- 
one years. It is difficult to trace a distinct plan of 

arrangement; but the fi'anaiwork a})p(iars to be in 

-> 

the main chronological. But within, and to some 
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extent traversing the chronological arrangement, ‘ 
there is an iirrangeinent according to suhjoct-inalter. 
Tlie prophet api)car.s to have tfikcn iin])ortant dis- 
conrses or incidents at successive periods of his 
ministry for his starting-point; and to have attached 
to thc^.e oilier incidents or discourses of similar 


character wliich might (ioiiHrm or illustrate them, 
although belonging t(» a differcjit time. 

The hook of Jeremiah is thus seen to be coin])Osite 
ill its origin, and to consist partly of discourses which 
w^erc written down fr(>m th*' pro])hct’s own dictation 
as a summary record of Ins ])revions teaching, partly 
of narratives and discamrscs which pivkhably owe 
their preservation and Ihcir ])resent form to the 
faithful care of his disciple llaruch. 

As a further indication of the gradual way in 
which the Old 'IVstamciit guiw into its final form, 
it may herci he noticed that the book of Jeremiah 
evidently passed into circulation in two recensions, 

I 

differing considerably from each other. One of 
tliose is represented by tin* KSeptnagint Version, the 
other by the Hebrew text. The Soptuagint difters 
from the Hebrew both in order and in matter. In 


the irf ^])tuagint the projiliecios against the nations 
(cha])s. xlvi.—li. of the Hebrew and A.V.^ stand after 
chap. XXV. 13, and they are arranged in a different 
order. Moreover, a considerable iiumhcr of passages, 
longer and shorter, which are found in the Hebrew 
l(‘xt, are not found in the Soptuagint. There can 
be little doubt that the book existed in what we 
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may call a longer and a shorter recension, the former 
of which is represented by the Hebrew text, and the 
latter by the Septuagint. In this variation we see 
a trace of the process of * editing ’ which the books 
of the Old Testament have undergone. The copy 
from cwhich the original used by the Septuagint 
translators was derived had not received its final 
revision. Baruch or,others after him subsequently 
revised the text, yiscrting some ])aragTaifiis, the con¬ 
nexion of wliich was doubtful, in more tlian one 

f 

place, and adding others, which were, or were com- 

* 

monly reputed to be, the work of Jeremiah. 

The history of the origin of some of the other 
projdietical books is probably not very dissimilar to 
that of the book of Jeremiah. It is possible that 
some of the prophets only wrote down some ];)art of 
their prophecies, or even committed nothing to writ¬ 
ing themselves. Partial collections of a j)ro])hePs 
works may have been in circulation in his lifetime, 
and after his death these would be united, and su]>])le- 
meiited by such recollections of their master's teach¬ 
ing as his disciples could sup^ily. While the living 
voice was still among them, less need would be felt 
for a record of the prophet's teaching ; but when the 
voice was silent, loving care would strive to preserve 
some permanent memorial of his work. 

The endeavour of criticism to discover the way in 
which the prophetic books came into their present 
form is not due to mere idle curiosity, nor is it a 
fruitless expenditure of labour. All that can be 
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ascertained with more or less probability as to their, 
literary orifjiii has an important bearing upon their 
interpretation. While for our instruction and profit 
we may be "content (o read the books in the form in 
wliich they liave come down to us, critical study 
rcfpiir^s that at least an attempt should be made to 
place a propliet’s teaching in connexion with the 
events of his time; to arrange, if it may be, his 
prophecies in apj)roximate chronological order ; and 
to mark, where it can be done, the progress and 
development of his teaching in the successive periods 
of his ministry. Much iftust to the end remain un- 
* certain, but real advance has been made, and is being 
made, towards the fuller understanding of the in¬ 
timate relation of the prophets to the times in which 
they lived and worked. 
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Till': oiticiiN OF tub' old testajibst —continued 


tlaiv avrmt ol KariXiirov oVc/m roD iKOiriyr)cra(TOaL liralvovs, tfcd 
eiorlv ufv ovk taTLV fJLvrjfiojvvov, — EddLllsiAsTK TS *\liv. 8, 9. 

t 

WiiAT luis siiitl thus fur loads on to a j^ravor' 

question, wliich lias soinotiincs been view(‘d with 
unreasonable dislike and sus])icioii. IMay there not 
be included in the same book the writin^i's of propliets 
other than the oikj whose name it bears ? ]\Tay not 
the title r(q)resent (so to six'ak) a school ratluu’ than 
an individual? ]\ra,y not disciples have noi- only 
preserved but contiinu‘d and conqileted the work of 
their master ? The combination of the writings of 
diffei’ent ])rophets in the same volume may have 
been accidental or intentional. Jt may have hap¬ 
pened accidentally through the (combination of writ¬ 
ings to form a roll of a certain size, or it may have 
been brought about intentionally, with the object of 
supplementing or coriqileting an existing work. This 
may have been done without thc' slightest idea of 
fi-aud or had faith, or wish to give currency to a 
])rophecy by the authority of a gniat name. Tlie 
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Divine message ^vas regarded asfjonietliing far greatca* 
tlian tli(^ liniiian iiic'ssijiigor tlirongli wlioin it was 

• C~» ^7 

coniiiiunieated : it tlniiw liis ])(irsenality entirely into 
the hackgroiuid. We know ahsolutely nothing of 
some of th(‘. prophets. Joel, the son of Vethuel, is 
a mgi'e name to ns. Of others, snch as Ainos, we. 
know ]iothing but what we learn from their own 
writings. History does not mention llieni, even 
though, like Mieah, they may have played an ini- 
]>ortant ])art in tlie religious iiiovenuaits of tluartimc. 
• The conihinatiou of tlie works of more than one 


writer in tlio siime voliTme cannot, in view of wdiat 
we have already learned as to the origin of some 
hooks of the Old Testament, he regarded as impossible 
or even ini])rohal)le. Jhit the evidence for it must in 
the nature of tilings he w'holly internal eviileiice. It 
cannot, as we. seen, risc^ above probability, thongh 
tha,t ))rollability may amount to ])ractical c(*riainty. 
And it has to he hahuiced against the tradition, wdiieh, 
whatever may he its meaning or value, has united 
the writings in cpiestion together nndc'r one name. 

Tlie most impoitant and most familiar case in 
which modern critit*s have agreed to see the work of 


a ]durality of authors in one hook is the hook of 
Isaiah. Not only the last twenty-seven chapters, 
hut considerable portions of the first thirty-nine chap¬ 
ters, are thought to show clear indications of an age 
later than that of Isaiah, the contemporary of Heze- 
kiah, and of a Avriter or Avritc'.rs clearly distinguish¬ 


able from that pro|)het. 


With regaid to the x>ortioiis 
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of the first thirty-nine chapters which are thought 
to be the work of some prophet other than Isaiah, I 
do not wish to say anything now. But I propose to 
lay before you, so far as it can be done in a brief 
coinpiiss, some account of tlie grounds upon which 
the last twenty-seven chapters are attributed, to a 
prophet—or, possibly, prophets, though for our present 
I)uipose we need not enter upon that cpiestion—who 
lived ill Babylonia towards the close of the Baby¬ 
lonian exile; for those grounds aj)pear to me to be en¬ 
tirely convincing, and to offer one of the best examples 
of the methods and results of biblical criticism. 

Let it be remembered that the problem is to be 
aj)proached “ with no a priori principles as to the 
nature of prophecy or tlie capabilities of the juo- 
phetic gift/* We will not say that prediction is 
impossible, c>r necessarily limited to vague generali¬ 
ties. Let us then for the time forget that this 
writing—or, rather, whether it is the work of one 
writer or of several, this group of writings — is 
attached to the book of Isaiah. Let us simply 
interrogate the document itself, and collect the 
evidence which it offers concerning its author, and 
the time and place and circumstances of its writing. 
Direct statement there is none. Very rarely does 
the author let his own personality ax)pear at all. 
But of indirect evidence, indicating the circumstances 
under which he wrote, there is no lack. 

Jerusalem is in ruins ; the temple, in which past 
generations worshipi)ed, is a heap of ashes \ the cities 
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of Judah are deserted; the land is desolate. Th^ 
holy cities OLve ‘become a wilderness, Zion is become a 
wildcrmss, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and 
our beautiful house, %vhcre our fathers'praised Thee, is 
burned with fire; and all our pleasant things are laid 
wast9(l^. Ixiv. 10, 11). 

Israel is in exile, siillering the punishment of its 
sins. Jehovah has surrenderecl His people to their 
enemies, Tliey are being tried in the furnace of 
alfliction. Jerusalem has drunk to the dregs the cup 
of Jeh(Avail’s fuiy. She lies prostrate in the dust. 
The chains of captivify arc on the neck of the 
daughter of Zion. Th(> mother-city Zion is bereaved 
of her children, a barren exile, wandering to and 
fro. Her children are scattered froni their home. 
Jehovah’s wife is divorced from Him for her chil¬ 
dren’s transgressions, and they are sold into slavery 
for their iniipiities. 

Babylon is the scene of Israel’s captivity. Baby¬ 
lon is the tyrant wlio holds Zion’s cliildreii in thrall. 
Babylon has been Jehovah’s instruiiKuit for execut¬ 
ing His judgments, and she has performed her task 
with cruel delight. 

The exile has already lasted long. It seems to 
have become permanent. Jehovah ^leex^s. Zion 
hmeies herself forgotten and forsaken. The weary 
decades of captivity are lengthening out into an 
eternity of punishment. 

But when faith and hope are strained to the point 
of breakiim, deliverance is at hand. Jerusalem’s 
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time of servitude is amiinplislicd; satisfaction has been 
made fo^' her i-naptity. 

The decree Imn gone forth for freedom, redemption, 

r* 

restorniioii. The deliverer is on his wny. Cyrus 
lias been raised u]> from tlie J'^nst. lie is already in 
full career of conquest. IJjibyhm is doomed. • Her 
gods are to be humbled. Jehovah is about to hjad 
forth Tlis ]»eople in a second exodus which will eclipse 
the glories of the fust, and 1o comluct them through 
Ihe wilderness to their ancient homo. tFerusalem 
will b(' rebuilt and the tenqde restored. 

Now what I want you to oljsorve is this—and 
pray do not take the statement on my autliority, but 
v(U'ify it for ^^ourselves—that the propliecy dotis not 
profess to the destruction of Jerusalem, the 

llabyloiiiaii exile, and the mission of ('Vrus. Tlie.se 
things are descril»ed or assumed as existiny facts. 
flerusalem is destroyed, Israel is in exile, Cyi’us is 
already triumphantly advancing from point to point. 
What is foretold is the speedy deliv(;rance of the 
exiles from their cajitivity. All these data point iin- 
mistaliably to the last ten years of the Jlabylonian 
exile as the time at which the prophecy was delivered. 

Moreover, there are indications, hiss definite 


yierhaps, but tolerably convincing, which point to 
Babylonia as the ydacc in which the prophet was 
living. He syieaks in the presence of a dominant 
heathenism. Idolatry in all its grossness and stupid 
folly surrounds him. He has watched the infatuated 
idolaters manufacturing their gods, and carrying them 
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in solemn procession, and setting them np in 
temples. Witli uinivulled elotpieiice, iiis])ired Ity 
mingled feelings of pity and indigniition, ho con¬ 
trasts tlio*powm* and wisdom of Jehovah, the living 
God, the God of Isnu;!, with the impotence and 
ignorance of these lifeless idols. The whole,drill of 
his d( '-S(a‘i])tion makes it plain that it is idolatry in 
its own lu^athen home of which ho is speaking, not 
the idolatry of apostate Isracdites in Judfih. More¬ 
over tlie })rophot is in closest touch and sympathy 
Vith th(i exiles. TTe is hilly accpiainted with their 
eircunislances, tlioir chafaeler, their sins, their hopes, 
their fears, their faithlessness, their despondency; 
and when we note how he unites himself with them 
in confession, in thanksgiving, in earnest pleading, 
we can scarcely doubt that he was iiimself one of 
tlimn. 

Jt follows that if this proidiecy was com])osed in 
the last ten years of the exile, by a prophet who was 
himself an (’xile, living among the exiles in Babylonia, 
its author was not Isaiah the son of Amoz, the con¬ 
temporary oflfezekiah, whoso life must liavc ended 
move than a century before. 'I’liis conclusion is 
cor»'ol)ornted by the evidence of style and language 
and theological ideas. Ulu'se arguments time would 
not allow me to adduce now, and this is the less to 
he regretted because, although they form a very 
strong confirmation of the conclusion drawn from 
positive indicati«»ns, they are nut in iJianifirlirH so 
oonvimlng, and eaiiiiot s\l*11 be stated in a summary 
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and qualifications.^ 

We have then to weigh the conclusion derived 
from a study of the book itself against the tradition 
of the Jewish Church, which ascribes this Y>rophecy 
to Isaiah. That trfidition is undoubtedly .very 
ancient. The author of the book of Ecclesiasticus 


regarded these prophecies as having been wi’itten by 

ft 

Isaiah, who swv: hy an exccllaif .ynril 'what should 
came to at the la.st^ and, cwnfarted them that 

mourned, in tiian (xlviii. liJ) ; and his authorship 
was not seriously questioned until modern times. 
But we know nothing, exccjit wdiat we can gather 
from the books themscdves, of the circumstances 
under which the writings of the jirophcts were 
collected; and if once the right of criticism to 
eonfirni or dispute the statements of tradition on 
the ground of internal eAudenco is admitted, I do 
not see how wc can resist the conclusion that these 


chajjters were not Avritten by Isaiah, but by an 
unknown prophcjt tOAvard the close of the Bahyhmian 
exile. 'J'liis conclusion rests, let me repeat, u]>on 
no “a arguments as to the impossibility of 

prophecy,” but upon a sinqde iiidiiction from the 
contc'iits of the book. 

ft 

No doubt the jiroblem is not quite so simple as 
tlie broad general arguments here given in outline 
seem to represent. For instance, there is a section of 


^ An oxcclloiit stalc.iiioiit of thorn \\il] bojouiid in Dr. Driver’s 
IsaiaJby his Life and 'J'iutcs, j»j*. Jb5 ff. 
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the prophecy which api)cars ter go back into pre* 
exilic times, and sp(‘iiks as though the Israel of the 
kingdom were still existing. Hut I believe that the 
prophet is Tl)OiTOwing the language of his prcdec('Ssors 
in oi'der to describe the old sins for which Israel was 
siifferbig in exile; and lie docis so in ofder to 
emphasise the truth of the continuity of national 
life, and to show the people how the guilt of old sins, 
which they had never disowned and repented of, 
still clung about them. 

* Ther(i are, moi-eover, many resemblances of thought 
and style between this Tiook and the acknowledged 
pr(»phecies of Isaiah, and it may be hard to see how 
the name of such an eminent pro})het could have been 
lost, or how his work came to be ineornorated along 
with the prophecies of Isaiah. But the resemblances 
are on the whole less than the differences; they can 
be accounted for by the author's familiarity with 
Isaiah's writings; he was a true disciple and 
successor of Isaiah. In such a disciple Isaiah 
liimself lived on; where could a more fitting 
])lace for his work^ be found than in the same 
volume with those of his groat master? Here too, 
as in other cases, the individuality of the prophet 
who was charged with a Divine commission seemed 
to be of comparatively little moment. The messenger 
was lost sight of in the message ; nay, the more 
divinely wonderful the message, the less it mattered 
to posterity to know from whose lips or pen it came. 

But you will say, what do we gain by separating 
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these prophecies from the time-honoured name of 
Isaiah, and relegating thtau to the time of the exile ? 

We should indeed he glad, as a German commentator 

« 

ohserves, to vindicate this most wonderful of Old 
Testament prophecies for the greatest of the Old 
T(;stanvjnt ])rophets, and to regard it as tlie crown oI‘ 
Isaiali’s work. And it will inevitahly seem to many 


students ol‘ the lUhle yiat in assigning the ])ro])hecy 
to a date so near to the events whieh it foretells we 
are detracting froTU its truly prediedive character, 
and diminishing its value. lUit Isaiah is gn;a*t 

if 

enough to share liis glory with this discitde in whom 
]){*ing dead he yet spoki^: and, jiaiudox as it may 
seem, the trniy iwoi)lLv,ilc character of the work gains 
by being referred to the time of the exile. For while 
it is runccLvahlG that Isaiah might have been trans¬ 


ferred in spirit to a future age, and taking his stand 
in the midst of tribulations whieh he foresaw were to 
come have predicted the deliverance which was to 
follow them, such a hypothesis is not in accordaiicaj 
with the general economy of revelation. The more 
carefully wc study the Old Teslanient, tlio more 
const.anlly are w(j im])ressed with what may be 
called lliC circaiuHitridud oriyin of \ with the 

fact that thi*, teaching of one prophet afUu' anothm* 
arose directly out of the circunistaiiccis of his own 
time, and was providentially d(‘signed to meet the 
needs of that time. Adaptation is a law of 1 )ivine 
action in revehitum as well as in nature. ll(‘re, on 
the other liand, if the prophecy were Isaiah’s, W(^ 
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should luwo an oxaiiiplo of a prophecy entirely dis- 

coimocted from the events of the author’s time, the 

• * 

practical value of which would not have been hilt for 
at least a ceuturv alter Ids death. And })rediction, 
tlioui>h one of a ])rophet’s credmitials, was not the 
wliole, or even lire most important jiart, (d‘ Ids^worh. 
That such a prophet as the author of this work' was 
1 ‘aised up at this iiui(]ue crisis in Israid’s history, is 
surely ('ven a greater proof of (tod’s suporiiitendiny 
care and ]»iovid(ai(U3 than (lie abstract prediction of 
■ events a century and a half bcfondiand could have 
b(*en of His omniscience. ‘ II' ever an a^e. needed tlu‘ 
*liviiU 4 voice of a ]a-oj)het, it was this age of the, 
(dosiiig years of the exile ; and it was in this crisis, a 
crisis not only in the history of Israel but of the 
history of the woihhs red(mi])ti()ii, that (^as criticism 
tells us) Ciod ra!S(‘d up a ]>ro])het second to none of 
the older prophets save Isaiali himself, to comfort the 
des])onding spirits of the exiles, and to bring home to 
tluun the conviction of the grandeur of IsraeVs 
mission for th(‘ world, and the certainty that dehovah, 
who had chosen b-rael to be llis servant to 


accomplish this mission, would assuredly fuliil llis 
jjuri'ose. If any prophecy bears the si am]) of Divine 
iij^)propriateness it is this, and it is onl); when it is 
brought into the closest connexion with the circum¬ 
stances of the closing years of the exile that it gains 
life and reality, and that its full significance can be 
appreciated. 
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When wc tuiii to the third great division of the 
Old Tesliiineiit, the ‘Writiiigs’ or Ilagiograinui, wo 
hud similar indications in some of (lie hooks that 
they liavo had a, long literary history before they 
reached their present form. Let us take first, as 
the sunph'st and most readily intelligible example, 
tlie book fit Proverbs. In it external landmarks 


coincide most remarkalily with differences of in¬ 
ternal characteristics. The book bears tlie title : 
The in'ovcAti^ of SoJoaiotij ihc so a of Dadd, ]dn(/ of 
Israel ; and we may l)C‘liev(' tliat it does so with 
justice, because Solomon was the originator of tlie 
proverbial ])bilosophy which is collected in it. Liit 
directly we oxamiiio it, we see tluit it bears n])on tluj 
face of it the clear marks of being a composite work, 
all the parts of which cannot be due to the same 
author or the same period. The first nine chaplm’s 
contain a series of liortatory discourses; and these 
are followed by the primary colh‘.ction of ‘Solo¬ 
monic’ jiroverbs, proj)erly so called (x, 1—xxii. 
16), which bears the special title (x. J) : Theprorcrls 
of Soluuion. To this is a]>])ended a collection, of 
words of the wUe (xxii. 17—xxiv. 22), witli a 
further short supplement (xxiv. 23-34). ".riien comes 
a second collection of ‘ Solomonic ’ |)roverbs (xxv.— 
xxix.), bearing the title, Tit esc also arc proverbs of 
Solomon which ihc men of liczchiah hlng of Judah, 
copied out. The book concludes with certain siiy- 
iiigs of Agur (xxx.), and of Lemuel (xxxi. 1-9), and 
an acrostic poem (xxxi. 10-31). 
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Now the three principal sccftioiis of the book 
are distin^yi^lKHl by luaikcd intonial character¬ 
istics. 'J'lie iiitrodiud’ory discoiuse.s (i.—ix.) are not, 
sii*i(*tly S[>eakiji<^, proveibs at fill, but a series of 
short di«lactic poems or exlioilatioiis, tlie j»eneral 
purport of whicii is to recomineiid wisdom in view 
of the, various dati<.rers to which the young imm 
of the time were (wposcid. Tjie ]>i'overl)s contained 
in the lirst collection (x.—xxii. IG) are all dis- 
ticdis, consisting ot' two lin(‘S only, and they are 
niainl y of the lui*m called (nilifhvtic ) lliat is to say, 
the truth stated in the lirst lino is continned or 
illustrated hy the conti-ast of its (»[)})osit<*. iu tlic 
second. In tlie second colloetioii (xxv.—xxi\.) there 
are many j^roverhs of more than twoliiu'^* and theyare 
chiedy of the jutraljolu' or cmhlcniatir form. Indeed, 
TDi’ovcrbs of this kind arc so common that the collec¬ 
tion has heen compared to a picture serax)-book with 
explanatory titles written uiidcnaieath the pictures. 

Here obviously are interesting problems for the 
critic to solve. Is this ixmiarkable difference of form 
and character in the ])roverhs of the two collections 
due to tlie taste of the collcctors or to the object for 
wliivh the collections were made ? or is it due to a 


difference in the age of the provcuhs, the simpler 
form being the older, the expanded and developed 
form the later? Was the introduction a separate 
work, or was it composed as a preface tu one of the 
collections, or to the wliole hook, after the collections 
had been united ? !May wc suppose that any con- 
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sidenible part oi' tlio proverbs in these collections 
proceeded from Solomon himself, or ore there in¬ 
ternal characteristics inconsisUait witli such a vi(‘.\v ? 
These are (piestions wliic.li I can only throw out, and 
cannot sto]) to answer. 1 will only say now, that as 
there lire nmiarkable diff(‘rcnces between the form of 
this proverbs in the lii'st collection and that of the 
proveibs in the second colledioji, tJiero are also 
remarkable diilereiiccs in the conditi(»n of alfairs 
and the historical situation which they rcllect. TJie 
proverbs of the lirst c‘()llection bi‘l()n<f to a time wlam 
men knew tlie kingdom from its lK‘St side?; tlir»S(‘ 
of the second collection contain rcfercnci*s to the 
miserable condition of the ])co])]e, due to the oj)j)ress- 
iv(^ bcliaviour of the nobles and the evil elleets of 
misgovernnient, which clearly rcilect tlui disastrous 
cxj)eriences of a ridgn like that of Alia/. On these 
and other grounds wc are led to the conclusion that 
much of the book must Ijclomr to a later aue than 
Solomon's, and must reflect the history not of one 
age, but of many, and tlie thonglit not of a single 
individual, but of Jiiauy gemmations. 

From the book of Troverbs we turn to the 
Psalter; and here too we lind j>lain proof that the 
book has »had a long literary history. As the 
Proverbs of Solomon derived their tilhi from the 
sage who we niay believe founded tlio school of 
proverbial wisdom in Israel, so the J^saltcr derived 
its popular name from the j)oet who, iji spite of 
recent criticism, I must still believe was the founder 
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of the sacred })oetry of Israel aiid of the (-ailudie 
Clmrcli. Jl* is ijue tliat the JVsalins are not in the 
Old Tcstainent called as a whoh' the Psalms of 


David, yet already in New Testament times the 
whole collection ap])enrs to hawe ])een called hy his 
name, and he- was p()})ularly ref^arded as tlui author of 
itd This is instruct ivo, for not only is no ehiim made 
ill the Psalt(;r itself for the Di^vidic authorship of all 
the Psalms, hut it is obvious from their contents that 
ninny of them could not have been written by him. 

The- book of Psalms is a subject which iniyht 
well have a whole couise of lectures to itself; and 


all 1 wish to do now is to indicate one or two ])oiiits 
ill which it illustrates the general idea which 1 iim 
trying to jmt before you, that the 1 ) 0 ''^-=j of the Old 
'restaiiiciit have grown to their jiresent form hy pro- 
e-esses of editing and compilation and collection 
going on throngh long iie.riods. Pii’st, then, with 


reference* to the origin of particular Psalms, T 
should like yon to note liow Psalms were revised 
and adapted and csomhined hy latcu* poets or editors. 
We have positive evidence of this. The Eighteciiih 
Psalm is found in the second hook of Samuel as well 


as ir the l*salter; and there are numerous variations 
hetwecii the two copies. Some oi' l-hem are mani¬ 
festly due to the mistakes of scribes in copjdng ; but 
others are }>lainly due to deliberate revision of the 
text. The Fourteentli Psalm, again, recurs as the 
Fifty-third, and here again there are some remark- 
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!il)]e variiitioiis; niul it sc‘(‘ins to me to be tbe 
most j'n’i/bable ex])lsiiiati()ii, that tlie eoiujliision of 
tbe r.sabii ■was altered l\y sonu^ ])oet or editor who 
wished to ada])t it to the circimistaiiees of his own 
time, by introdiieiiiL!,- an allusion to a spet'ial event, 
not impi’oliahly tlie destriietion ol‘ Sennaehejih. AVe 
know how in tlie present day the compilers of 
hymnals have in sonm cases faltered and added to 
the hymns even of li\ ini^ ]) 0 <‘,ts. Once a;;ain, the Om* 
Imndredth and (‘i^Jith rsalin is sinpdy a e<unhination 
of portions of the rifty-se\ enth and Sixtieth rsalnis. 
Now when we iiinl these inslanees actually h(‘fore 
our eyes, we are justifii’d in assumin'^, if critieal c<»n- 
siderations j’cciuire it, that othei- IVahns owe their 
present form to revision and adaptation and com¬ 
bination, and we need not be shocked if comment¬ 
ators take such a view, and rej^ard th(i Nineteenth 
Psalm, for ex.ample, or the Twenty-sovcaith, as com¬ 
binations of poems by different authors. 

AVitli refereiieo to tlie orii^in of the Psalter as a 
whole, T need only jioint to what is probably familiar 
to you all, that there are three main divisions in the 
Psalter. First, there is the ‘Davidic’ collection, 
Ps. i.—xli., all the Psalms in xvhich except three 
bear the name of David. Secondly, there is the 
‘ Eloliistic ’ collection, so called because WoJum, i.e. 
6W, is used in it in the place and almost to the 
exclusion of the name Jehovah. This collection 
extends from Ps. xli. to Ps. Ixxxiii., and Ps. Ixxxiv.— 
Ixxxix. form an a])pendix to it and may he classed 
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along with it, although they aro not inarkod by tlui 
peculiar use of liJlohim. This collectnjii has itself 
been formed by the union of smaller collections 
of Psalms bearing the names of the Sons of Korah, 
of Asa.ph, and of David, and its Klohistic character 
is due, 1 believe, to th(i luind of an editor. In the 
third divisiim, l\s. xc.—(d., most of the Rsalms are 
anonymous, but a few bciar the name of David. 

It is an interesting probhun, and one which is 
worth while examining for a moment liere, for the 
sitke of the sidedight wbieh it may throw ni)on the 
composite authorshi]) of prophetic books, how far the 
“titles which ascribe I’salms to David can be r(*garded 
as trustworthy. ^lost critics agree that miiny of the 
Psalms which bear his name cannot have been written 
by him. Many Psalms ascribed to him assum(‘, situa¬ 
tions and circumstances wholly unlike any in which 
he can be .sup]>osed to liave been placed; some, c.//. 
Ixix. and eiii., refer to the destruction of Jerusalem; 
the language of others, ej/. cxxxix., is uncpiestionably 
late; othei'S, e./y. Ixxxvi., aix*. mere compilations. 
While, then, a cHain relative w(‘ight may be assigned 
to the title A l^salv) of J)arjid, its probability must 
in »eh case be tested by the internal evidence of the 
contents of the Psalm. 

Put how did these titles come to be prefixed to 
the Psalms ? All the J\salins in the first book (with 
the exception of the first two, which are prefatory, 
and Ps. XXXiii.) bear the name of David; and it is 
not unlikely that they were taken from a collec- 
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tiol) wliicli boro .s.)me sudi iiaiiKi us Tln'^ rsidinn 
t[f Ihtrui^ (H* })(’rli.‘ip.s, TJic J*ruifcri^ of Darld (I*s. 
Ixxii. 20) ; Hot tlint all lli(3 ])ooins iii tlio collec¬ 
tion \v('re written by David, but beeiiiiso lie. wa.s 
the oi‘j.! 4 inal founder nf it, and the most iainous 
coiitrijintor to it. Wc'. connnonly s]>eak (»f Xovvinan’s 
Lj/yo. AjHhdidica, though five other writei’s be.'iide 
Tsewinan eontributed to it. Tlien 'wluai the. Psalms 
of this collection wcrcj taken over into the Psalter, 
the name of J)avid \va.s placed at. tin; lu'ad of (‘neb 
Psalm taken from it. With regard to tlu' Psalms in 

VJ 

the later books which bear the name of Pavid, it is 
]>ossibh} that sonui of them may bo authcntitj ])ro- 
duction.s of his, which had not found a ])lac.e in the 
earlier colleclion. Put it is also ])Ossible that imi¬ 
tations of Davidic Psalm.s mav have been eidlod by 
his name without tin* slighte.st intention of fraud ; 
or again, that Psalms may liave been written by 
other poets to illustrat(j ]jarticular e])isod(‘,s in liis 
lif(j, or to ex]»ress the thoughts which might be sup- 
])Osed to ha,ve been in liis mind oji certain occasions; 
and these again may easily have bad his name aHixed 
to them, without any idea of ]tassing them olf as Ids 
for the sake of giving the.m currency and autliority. 
Delitzs('li o^)S('rves^ that it was characteristic of the 
sjiirit ami custom of ancient liistorians and poets, 
and especially thosfj of the Jh'ble, to live themselves 
into the modes of thought and extiression of gri'.at 
men, and hy imitating their thoughts and feelings, 

^ Genesis^ j). 30. 
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make tlieiiisolves tlie-ir or*j;aiis. •Much douht rests, 
and iiuist jiocessarily rest, n])on th<^ authorship of 
most ot the Psalms, and evini tlie age to which a 
particular Psalm is to he attrihuUnl may he ijuilo 
iiucertaiii; hut I cannot hut think that it is an 
(ixtnmio and passing phase of criticism whick would 
deny the existencu of Davitlic Psalms entirely, and 
n^h'gate all the Psalms, with pc^rhaps one or two exco])- 
lions, to the ])ost-exilic or even the Maccahacan aged 

We ^* >ine now to tho Pentateuch, or to use the 
langnaLCC of modern criticism, wliich on litmary 
grounds connects the hook of Joshua with the five 
preceding hooks, the ITexatench. I have rc'sorvcd 
this to the last, hecause it secuned to me that Ave 
might most advantageously approach the (juestion of 
its origin hy a consideration of the somewhat simphu’ 
and 1 ess contnwerted tpiestions oi‘ the origin of th(' 
TIistorieal, Prophetical, and Poetical JJooks. For, 
somehow or oth(;r, the (?ritieal analysis of the ITexa- 

V 

tench has been vicnved in this (*.onntrv with more sns- 
])ieioii and disfavour than critical impiirics into the 
origin and composition of the other hooks of the Old 
Testament. If, hoAvever, you have folloAved me thus 
far, you will be ))roj)iiriid to r(‘gard it as aI least not 
antecedently iTni>rohahle that the Hexateuch, like so 
many of the other books, is r.omposite in its origin, and 
has a long literary history. INFodern criticism claims, 
and claims with justice, to have proved that it is so. 


^ Sco Noto E. 
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First lot us cl(^r tlio ground by inlcrrogatiiig 
the l)Ooks llioinsolvos, and inquiring what they 
have to say about tlieir own authoi’ship. The ren- 
tateucli no\^luire claims to Ijavc been written by 
IMoses. Tliat it wos onlindy written by Closes, with 
the cx(ie])tion of the account of his deatli and burial 
in the concluding verses of iJeuteronoiny, whicli was 
added by floshua (though according to some author¬ 
ities even these verses were Avritieu by IMoses him¬ 
self), is simply a Jewish tradition which passed into 
the Christian Church and was commonly acce])ted 
until modern times. The ti’adition of the ]\Losaic 


authorship was already well established in Ncav 
Testament times ; but as avo ha\’’c already remarked, 
the adoption iu the Xcav Testament of ])0])ular and 
current nomenclature cannot foreclose iiiAUvstigatioji 
ill literary any more*, than in scientific questions. 

AVhat, th(‘n, has the Pentateuch its(df to say about 


its author ? Time forbids me to go into the question iu 
detail, but the facts are briefly these. Genesis contains 
no statement Avdiatever al)Out its author. In the Lbrc'e 


middle books of tlie Fentateiicli jMoses is said to 


have been directed to commit to writing accounts of 
(certain events, and to have recorded certain laAvs and 
other inatter-s ; hut t]i(3se statonients refer to comptira- 
tively small portions of the whole Avork. Tliey 
include the curse ujioii Amalek (Ex. xvii, 14); the 
book of the covenant (Ex. xx.—xxiii.; sec Ex, xxiv. 
4-7); the short code of laws AAdiich is giA^en in 
connexion Avith the restoration of the broken Tables 
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of tli (3 Law (Ex. xxxiv. 10-2(5; *800 Ex. xxxiv. 27, 
2<S) ; ainl the list of the stations in tlie joiiriu'y of 


the IvSrac^lites tln*ongh tlie wiLlcrness (Nnrn. xxxiii. 2). 
Jicisides thns(‘ references to documents writteii hy 


]\Ioscs, theni is an interesting mention in l^nin. 
xxi. 14 f. of the booh of lUc nrars of JchoralL, from 
wliich the very aneient fragments of poetry finoted 
in that olia]4er w('ro probably^taken. 

Tn Deuteronomy, on the other hand, there are 
statements wliich at first sight may seem to attrihiite 
the writing of the A\liole Dnjtateucli to Moses. A 

o 

closer examination, liowever, shows that they cannot 
refer even to the w])ole of Deuteronomy. Jt is said 
that he wrote the v^onh of tJn'fi lair in a booh (xxxi. 
24; cf. vv. 1), 20), hut exactly similar langnagci is 
used when it is evident that the Kdiinmce cannot 


he to the whole law, or even to the whole of 
Deubn^onoiny. It is ])lain, for example, that the 
command to write (dl the worth of tinhnr n])on the 
stones whicdi W(n’e to he set np on Mount Ebal 
(xxvii. 3) can only refer to a nucleus of the law, 
perhaps no mure than the Ten Commandments. It 
is also »a.i<l that Moses wrote his song (xxxi. 19, 22). 

far as the Pentateuch itself is concerned, wa 
may safely come to the conclusion that it makes no 
claim to have hecn written hy Mosc's, and that we 
are free to ex a,mine what indirect evidence as to its 
origin can he derived fioni the hooks themselves. 
And it may be taken as the accepted result of such 
au examination, that the Pentateuch is a composite 
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work, wliicli has giTAVii into its present form by the 
eonibinalion of a ]>luriility of docnmeiits. 

The principal grounds upon which the composite 
origin of the ]\‘ntat(‘iu‘h is maintaine(l arc Iniofly 
the following: (1) liiffereut parts of it are distiii- 
gnisluvl 1)}^ the use of the difle.rent Divine names, 
Elolihii and Jehomli, (2) Jt contains duplicate 
accounts of the same ^events, sometimes placed sitle 
l)y side, as the two accounts of creation ; and some¬ 
times fus(Hl into one narrative, as the two accounts 
of the Tlood. (11) Tlie portions thus marked hy the 
use of the Divine nanu'.s, or standing as duplicate 
narratives of tlui same events, are found to he further 
(listinguislied hy peculiarities of language and con- 
cei)tion. (4) Inconsistencies and contradictions are 
to h(‘. observed, which can scarcely he reconciled with 
any theory of unity of aiitliorsliip. 

A vast amount oi‘ labour and ingenuity has been 
sj)ent 111)011 tlie critical analysis of the Hexatcnch, 
with tlie result that there is a very gmieral consensus 
that four principal docnmenls have licmi combined 
to form the Hexatcucli as it now stamls. (1) There 
is the document wdiicli forms the basis of the whole, 
and is therefore often spoken of as tlie “fonndiition 
document'\(GrH7idsrJiriff). It is also often called 
the IVinstfi (Unlc.^ because the ceremonial h*gislatioii 
ill Kxodiis, Leviticus, and I^umhers formed tlie chief 
l>nrt of it. It began with the account of creation in 
Gen. i.—ii. 3, and contained an outline of the patri¬ 
archal history. To it belongs iu the main the dc- 
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scriptioii of tlic dLstributioii of *1110 land in JusLua 
xiii.—xxi. ^ In tins docnnunit tlio iiaino Elolilm ((Jod) 
is usod in tht3 i)riniilive period LeHn'e Abndmni. In 
the patrinrcliiil the name E! t^haddol ((iod 

Alniii>ht}') ap]K‘ars. From JCx. vi. onwiird Jchoath 
is employed. (2) and (2>) Two ]3arall(d narratives of 
the ]>ali‘iarehal and early history of Isracd, oii(3 
marked by tlK3 n.'.(3 of the n^imo drJiorah, the other 
hv tlie use of the name Elohinu These were com- 

*j 

billed at an (jarly date by a compiler who took such 
extracts from tjach as suited his purposi*, and the 
result may be termed tiie *pro])hetical narrative.’ 
It contained le^i^islative mattcu’, both civil and reli¬ 
gious, cjj. Fx. XX.— xxiii., as w(dl as history; but it is 
of a simple and clement ary kind. (-F* Deuteronomy. 

The differenc'.e of style between these dilfereiit 
elements is well marked. Tiie priestly naiTativ( 3 ,” 
says Professor Driver, “is cliaracterised l)y a system¬ 
atic arrangement of material; great attention is paid 
in it to chronological, genealogical, ami other statis¬ 
tical data ; it is minute and circumstantial, even in 
its aim to attain precision not avoiding repetitions ; 
it ahomids in stereotyped phrases and formnlae. I’he 
propheti('al iiarrative is free and llovving, it details 
scenes and conversations with great forcii and vivid¬ 
ness ; the style is much more varied, and its repre¬ 
sentations of the Deity are far mor(3 anthropomorphic 
than those of the xnlestly document.” . . . “ The 
characteristic feature in Deuteronomy is its pareiietic 
treatment of the laws, and the stress which it lays 
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iipon tlio moral and spiritual motives wliicdi should 
prompt the Isra(dite to tho, o])servancc of them.” ^ 

Tliese documents themselves had a litcTary history 
])('forc tiny wore welded tog(‘thcr in our ])resont 
Hexateucdi. Tliey were com}>osed out of existing 
elements, partly oral and j)arLly doeiimeiitary. 

Critics are fairly unanimous in distinguishing 
these dliferent sourcefi', hut th(y are nut so unani¬ 
mous as to their chronological order and actual dates. 
For a long lime it was su])posod that tlu^ ‘ primary 
documeiiL * or ' 2 »riestly code’ to which helongs the 
ceremonial h'gislatioii was the oldest doiuimont, and 
Deuteronomy the latest; hut the theory winch is 
now most iii favour i*egards the ‘proplu-tic narrativi'/ 
with its simple legislation, as the oldest, l')euterouomy 
as an intermediate stage, and the * oode * as 

a later codilicatiou of the dev(d()]»t‘d ceremonial 
law. It would ca.rry ns fVir heyond our present 
limits of lime, and indiied hiyond the slriia limits of 
our subject, to discuss llie relation of these docu- 
nunits to one another and to tlie other hooks of the 
Old Testament. What 1 have wished to make 
clear to you is simply this, that the compihiliou of 
the Ifexateuch from pre-(!xisting sources must lie 
accepted a« one of tlie certain results of critical 
iiifpn'ry. For tlie rest, I must content myself with 
(pioting the wamls of Delitzsch.'*^ ''Sueli a distinc¬ 
tion of sources naturally involves temporal succes¬ 
sion . . . hut though in more exactly determining 
^ Ciniiatvjfiorarij 7lovif,tL\ Fob. 1890. “ (JeuesiSi j). 18. 
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the dates of the various eleiiioiffcs we may have to 
come down.to times hir later than the Mosaic aee, 
this docs not exclude the possibility that the narra¬ 
tive rests on tradition, and the C()difi<^d law spihigs 
from Mosaic roots/’ Similarly with rcdercnco to 
Deuteronomy he says : “Wci assume for these? tosta- 
mentarv discourses a traditional suhstratiim, which 
the free re]_)roduction follow^ . . . The author of 
Deuteronomy has comjdctely a])proj)riated the 
thoughts and language of Moses, and ii’om a genuine 
oneness of mind witli him reproduces them in the 
highest intensity of Divine inspiration.” 

There is one i)oiiit connected with the origin of tlie 
Pentateuch so remarkable that I cannot refrain from 


briefly noticing it. The deci]>hormc‘nt of ^ be cuneiform 
tablets brought from Assyria has revealed the start¬ 
ling fact that the ancient Pabylonians possessed 
accounts of the Creation jiiid tlie Flood, and according 
GO the most recent discoveries, of tlie Fall also—but 
on this [)oint 1 am told by one who has a good right 
to speak that we must still reserve judgment—so 
closely resembling (liosc of Genesis, that it is 
im])ossible to su}>pose that they arc independent one 
of finoUier. AVhen and how did these narratives 


come from Babylonia to I’alestiiie ? Some critics 
have attempted to maintain that the Hebrews only 
became acquainted with tlie Babylonian legends 
during the exile. Such a theory is in itself so 
intrinsically improbable that it would require to be 
supported by the very strongest proof. Is it likely 
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that the Isiaelites in exile; would have; adopted the 
traditie)n.s e)f tliedr op])re*ssors, aiiel eve;ii placed them 
ill the fejretVoiit of the; Law ? J )id the nation wliose 
i^arlie\st pi'ophets insisted with such elueineiKM; n[)em 
tlie creative omni[)otence of de;h(jvah, ]»<)s.ses,s no 
accouL^t of civation until the (‘xile ( lint a]►art finiii 
this, it is j)e)iiiteMl out hy Schi’ade;r, one; of tlie*. lore- 
most students of these inscri})tious, that ft is tlie 
tlehovistic docimient whicli most resendjles the 
].>ahyle)niaii le^oeiuls, and tliis docuinemt is acknow¬ 
ledged on all liaiuls to Ik; much earlier than the; 
exile. Jly far the most ])rohahle way of ace'ounting 
for the re‘se‘ml)lance; is to sii]>])ose' that the IlehrcNvs' 
brought these primitive higeiids with them when 
they migrated froiii Ltr of the Chalde(;s. (_)!’ tlu; 
siiriiificaiit difference lietween the, Labvlonian narra- 

O 

tives and those of (leiu'sis 1 shall have occasion to 
speak in my fourth leelun*. Now T will only add 
that if this vi(;w is tlu; true om*, there arc elements 
in the Hexateuch f)f vast anthpiity, coming down 
from the twilight ages of tlu; childhood of the world 
before the call of Abraham, d'he documents which 
can be traced in the Hexateuch already had a 
literary history and embodied tlu; traditions of many 
generations before they r(;achod tin; form in which 
they were ibund by the redactor who united them 
into the present structure. 


I have dealt in these first two lectures with the 
outward form of sojiie of the boidvs of tlie Old Testa- 
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raeiit. I have eiuleavonred to give some idea of tlio 
literaiy pi'occs.ses by which tlicy wore brought into 
ihcir ])repeiit shape*. I am a^\■a^e that such dealing 
with Holy Scri}>tiiro seems to some devout lovers of 
the liible nnpro^iiable if not irrevenmt, niispiritual 
if not profane. IJiiquestionably onr liigliesU con¬ 
cern is not with ihe outward form, but with the 
life which animates that forn^; not with the letter, 
but with the spirit wliich is hreatlied into all these 
manifold docuimenis, giAing lliem a coimiion unity, 
and stam})ing tliem all as ])arts of one Divine ])]an 
and xniri>o.se. Yet it is tlie duty not less than the 
right of the (’liristiaii studemt to investigate by every 
means in his ]>ower tlic origin of those boohs which 
he holds to be the title-deeds of liis faith He must 
not be detcrre<l by the fact that such researches have 
often been carried on in a si)iiit the very reverse of 
reverent, and with the aim ratlicr of discrediting the 
Ttiblo than of discovering the truth regarding its 
origin with a view to its better interyu’etatioii. He 
must work with an open mind and a good courage, 
neither hastily nLCcpting what is new nor obstinately 
clinging to wliat is old ; not anxiously inquiring how 
much of old traditional views may be retained and 
bow little conceded in the direction of tdiange, but 
patiently and impartially endeavouring to ascertain, 
so far as it is i)ossible to jiscertain, the exact facts of 
the case. If the critical study of the Lible is pur¬ 
sued in this spirit, “cvciy result which can be surely 
established will teach us something of the manner 

E 
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of (iotVs \voi’kiii;j;’,'aiul of tlic inaiinor in wliicli He 
])rovi(U\s for onr knowledge of Hut erilicisin, 

it must always ko reineinkcrcd, is not an end in itself, 
lait a means,-—a means towards llie ketter understand* 
iiii^ for ourselves and our limes of tlu'. one Idviiu'. 

O 

message eommuniealed to man manif parts atul 
ill inaivj fa^Jihrn^, 

^ JJjsliop WvStL'ctt, IhbiW's^j |>. 493. 
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KaOios Ti ani^oaav 7/jU?j', — -S'i. Li'Ki': i. 2. 


From the consideration of the origin of the Old 
Tcstainoiit we ])ass to the liist-or}^ of its ]n‘csorv'ation. 
\Vlnit is known of tlio way in wliicli the text of tlie 
Old Testament has been banded down Jirouf^li all 

KJ 

tlie centuries wliicli have elapsed since even the 
latest book in it was written? ThroTti^li what vicis¬ 
situdes has it passed in that long history? Can we 
believe that the existing Hebrew t(ixt faithfully 
represents the original archetypes, or must we admit 
that it has sulfered c,orruptioii and alteration in the 
ju’ocess of Iran.sijiission ^ If tlic admission must be 
made, what is the extent of the corru])tion, and what 
mean', if any, have we for restoring the true text ? 

Tlio subject is no doubt a somewhat tec!^inical one, 
and it is in many respects extremely obscure ; but it 
seems to me that the broad general outline which is all 
that can be given here may not be without interest, 
and certainly is of importance in its bearing on 
the results arrived at in the preceding lectures. We 
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have seen tliat inaiiy ol* the Ijoeks of tlie Old Testa¬ 
ment are the n^sult of literary pi’ocessos, in some eases 
of loijg und complicated literary })roccsses. It ])lease.d 
God to eonimiinicate Tlis revelation of Himself to 
man lliroipi^h nieii, an<l it did not })lease Him to 
exempt tl )0 i*ecords of that revcilation from the 
literary and historical methods of the age and the 
C(juntry. Tliose records were ]>laced in men’s hands 
to transmit to ])oslerily, and we shall now see tlmt 
it did not ])lease Him to exom])t them fnjin the 
vicissitudes to which moimnients of ancient 

literalnro have heem suhject in the course of their 
transmission from age to age*. In the ])reservation 
as well as in the origin of tlie Scri])tui'es there lias 
been a large human element, largei’ than was at one 
time su])})0S(h 1 ; and while we reverently acknow¬ 
ledge tlie Divine origin of those Scriptures, and 
gratefully recognise the providential care \s1hcIi has 
watched ove)‘ their ])resc*rvation, we must not exag¬ 
gerate ins])iration into verbal iul'allilality, or ])ro- 
vidential guardianship into absf)lute protection from 
error. It is Jieces.saiy to einjihasise this point, he- 
('iiusc extraordinary misconceptions have heeii, and 
ill some cjuarters still arc*, prevalent with regard to 
the Hebrew; text of the Old Test ament. It is still not 
uncommonly sujiposed that from the earliest times 
it was copied with the scrupulous accuracy which 
characterised the scribes of a later age ; hut as we 
shall presently se(*-, this cannot have boon the case. 
In the Old Testament as well as in the New textual 
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criticism is tlic iiulis}>ensal)lc preriminaiy and liand- 
niaid to the work of intc 3 rpretatioii. Tlie studioit must 
oiideavour to ascertain wliat is tlie original text oi‘ 

• * J 

the x>Jif^f 5 a<;e \vliicli lie lais to oxidain; to eliniiiiato, it 
posstl>l(‘, errors \*liich have ci‘oi)t in tlirougli tlie care¬ 
lessness or i^moranco ot scribes; to confess, it nay 
1)0, that the extant e\ idencc no longer enables him to 
(leterniimi the original Uixt with certainty. 

The stiuhmt of the text of ilie ()hl Testament has 
to woi’k under entir(?ly din'erent conditions from 
those which ])resent themselves to the stiulent of the 
U‘xt of the New Testauumt. The MSS. of the 


Hebrew text of the Old l’(‘stament differ most widely 
in relative age and actual character from the MSS. 
of the (Jreek text of the New Test a.. mt. There 


are nunua’oiis Oreek IVISS. of the New Testament 


in existence. JMost of them are comparatively 
modern ; hut several are (‘arlicr than the ninth 
century ; one almost complete IMS., the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, the great treasure of the British Museum, 
dates from the fiflli century; and two, the Codex 
Vaticaniis in the Vatican J^ibrary at Koine and the 
Code,x Sinaiticiis in the Imperial Library at St. 
Peteiv^burg, were written in the fourth century. 
These MSS. by no nujans all agree; alid it is a 
laborious and dilficult task to compare tluiir various 
readings, and determine liow wo may most nearly 
arrive at the original words used i>y Evangelists and 
Apostles. The evidence of these MSS. is checked 
and corroborated by the existence of versions made 
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ill tliG second and tliiid centuries, as Avcdl as by 
niunei'oiis (flotations in the works of tlie i*arly 
Fatliers ; and it is the delibei’ate judi^im'iiit of tlio 
irreatest textual critics that “ tlui books of tlio Xc^w 
Testanient, ns preserved in extant docuiiuaits’, as¬ 
suredly speak to us in eviuy inij)ortant re.sp(*ct in 
language identii’al witli that in wbicli tiny .s])ok(^ to 
those for whom they were orii»inallv written.”^ 

Of the Old Testamcnit there are also numerous 
Hebrew MSS. in existeiiC(\ Ibit the majority of 
tliem are later than the ^welftli century, and tin* 
oldest of wliich the? date is known was written in 
OIG A.D. That is to say, vdiih' we possess (h’ecdc MSS. 
of the Xew Testament written little more than two 
centuries and a half after the date of the earliest of 
the books which they contain, onr oldest HebrtiW 
MS. of the Old Testament is separated by more than 
a thousand y(‘ars from the latest of the books in¬ 
cluded in tlu*- Canon. 

Ihit this is not all. Unlike the Greek MSS. of the 
New Testament, the llebrew ]\ISS. of the Old I'esta- 
ment all agree in giving substantially the same text, 
which is commonly called for reasons which will 1)0 
explained presently (pp. tiO ff) the Massoretic Text. 
They contain no various readings of real im])ortaiice. 
The variations betwcieii them are, to speak (]^uitc 
roughly, less than the variations iKitween the dillercnt 
(iditions of the Authorised Version from 1611 onwards. 

This uniformity might be due to one of two causes: 

^ Weskott-llort, The Nexo TmUnm nl hi Gnckf ii. 254. 
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either to the accurate traiismissicfii of the text from 
th(} V(jry first', or to the adoption, at some tinxe or 
other, of a standard text, m iiieli was universally 
acee])tcd, to the exelnsion of all variations, and has 
Ijeen. ])r(\sorved without alteration since. In tliis 
cas(i the text may of coiu’.se contain errors nK)re or 
less nnmei'ous which already existed in the !MS. or 
from which it was Lakpai. I will aiiticiiiiatc^ 
somewhat hy saying at onc(‘ tliat the (‘vkhaicci is 
conclusive in favour of the second hypothesis. -Idic 
liistory of the tevi j^o»^ s to show that an ollic.ial or 
received text was settled by the. rlcwish scribes soon 
after tlie destruction of Jerusfileni. Wlieii once this 
standard had been deUn-inined and acco])ted at the 
^reat ceiitr(‘s of diwvish leariiinL»\ IMSS. ^’-'lerinu; from 

O O O 

it ’would bo condemned and fall out of use, or hii 
deliberately destroyed. In this way the disappear¬ 
ance of all ]\ 1 SS. jiresenting a different Ibrm of text 
niav 1)0 easilv accounted for. 

1110 entires disappearance of ancient MSS. may 
a.lso jiartly be due to tlu' dewish ]>ractice of destroy¬ 
ing:^, from inotiva - of reverence, old and worn-out 
coi)i(JS of the Scriptures. Attac.hed to each syimgogiie 
was a chamber called tbc Or/riv*, in which torn and 
mutilated co])ies of the Scriptures were de])osited in 
order that th(*y might not ho profaned hy being 
ai)plied to common uses. From time to time the 
Gcmzfc was cleared out and its contents buried. At 
one time it Avaa customary to bury a w'orn-oiit copy 
of the Law by the side of a scholar. 
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Wo need hardly taho into account causes so remote 
as tJiie destruction of the Scri]_)tures in the persecution 
of Antiochus E])i[)hanes, when tlie incr<* possession of 
a co])y of tlie Law was a ca[)ital oireiice (1 ]\'Iacc. i. 
54-58). Lut similar wholesale destructions ot the 
Scriptures have probably taken place since. In the 
Diocletian persecution the Christian Scri])tnres wore 
]nade tlie object of special attack; and limititndi^s of 
copies of the Old Testament have jicrisliod by violence 
in the numerous persecutions and freijmait exiles of 
tlie Jews. 

The existing Hebrew ]\LSS. of the Old Testament 
are of two classes. (1) MSS. f<n' synagogue use, 
WTitteu on parchment or leather, in the; form of rolls. 
They contain (in separate rolls) the Law, tlni Hupk- 
iilrOilb or L<‘ssons from the Tro])h(‘t.s, and the live 
Mt'fjilJdfk or J tolls (Song of Songs, It nth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther), wliieh ai'ii a])j>ointed Ibr use on 
eertain days. These MSS, ahvays contain the *uii- 
y>ointed’ or consonantal text fj). 57) only. They are 
written with extreme care. The traditional rule given 
in tlui Talmud was that a cojiy of the Law w'ith two 
eiTors on a pag(3 might he corrected, hut if it had 
tliree, it must be put. in the (un'rji. 'riie. scholar Ikm 
Chayim asJes, Is not the scioll ol‘ the Law in which 
one letter is omitted illegal? (2) ^ISS. for ]»rivate 
use, written in book-form on ]\archment, leather, or 
paper. They contain tlie '])ointed’ or vocalised 
text rp. 57), with more or loss of the Massoretic 
critical appaiatns (p. 72), and sometimes liabbinic 
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coinniontaries jji addition. Snc.li a IVIS. would 
generally pre])ared by several scribes. (.)ne wguld 
write tlie consonantal text, anotlier would add tbe 
vowels and accents, another tbe Massora, a.notli(jr tlie. 
comnnintaries, anotlier would corret'.t it, and so forth. 
They are sonicwliat less accurate than tlu; syn#igr)gu(i 
rolls, but neverllieless were often prepared with 
extreme carer. 


Here I must inake a brief digression in order to 
ox])lain the terms ‘pointed’ and ‘unpointed’ te\t. 
Hebrew, like othei Semitic languages, was originally 
written with consonants only. A few" long vownds 
W'(n-e indicated by certain consonants, but in the most 
ancient times, as \ve know' from inscriptions, even 
these W'Ore very s])aringly employed. T’ ? reader bad 
therefoie to sup])ly tlie vow'els necessary for pro¬ 
nunciation, and this miglit obviously be done in 
different w^ays. For examjde, tbe same consonants 
KTli might b<^ read to mean, he wrote, v'rltuuj, 
■written, v:rlte thoa, to write, et writinff. Ot* course in 
most cases tbe context would decide at once bow" a 


W'ord wais to be pronounced, but sometimes consider¬ 
able ambiguity might exist, wdiicli could only be 
obvirded by a traditional system of reading orally 
handed dowai and carefully committed to-memory. 

The iiicoiivenienccs of such a system of W'riting 
are obvious; and it is not to bo wondered at that 
the Jews at length invented vowel marks or ‘points’ 
which could be added to the consonants to indicate 
the exact pronunciation. A IMS. or printed Bible 
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containing these nirirks is said to l)e poinfrd, and one 
not containing them is snid to be intjfoialrd. 

1 will now procec'd to give a brief sketch of the 
]iisl(*ry of tlie text of tlie Old Testfuiu‘nt. IMjiny 
])oiiits ill that history are involved in great obscurity, 
and it is only ])o.ssible to giv('. approximate dates. 
Still certain ])eriods can be marked out., each of which 
is distinguished by sonu' iin])ortant fact; and the 
sketcli, rough as it inu.st necessarily be, may enable 
vou to understand something of tlui vic'issitiides 
through whicli tlni text has passed. For our ])ri‘sent 
])ur])ose the history of the text may conveniently he 
divided into four ])eriods. 

(1.) The pre-caiioiiical period before tlie time ot 
Ezra. 

This period l)elongs almost as much to the history 
of the origin of tlui Old Testament as to the history 
of its transmission. We have seen indi(‘ations tliat 
the scril)es allowed themselves coiisidi^ralde freedom 
in dealing with tlui hooks which they copied, whih‘. 
tlie »Scriptunis were still in the ])rocess of growth. Tn 
this period hooks were w ritleii on .skins or Vnum, or 
possibly on laiper, w'hieh was used in Egypt at a 
very early dale. They se(*m to have hecMi generally 
ill the foriiv of rolls.‘ 

Ihit the most imjiortanl fact to niinember with 
reference to ibis period is that the character em¬ 
ployed was the old Hebrew character, wliieli w'as in 

’ r.s. xl. 7 ; -f'-r. Nwvi. 11 J1‘. ; K/j U. ii. 9 ; Zrrh. v. I ; Kzra vi. 
2- Th<‘ “If-avcs'’ in J«‘r. 2 * nu'aii rohimns. 
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geuGrtil use in riioenicia, Piilcstine, and Moiib. Our 
oldest monuiiioni in that character is the famous 
Moahite stone, wliich records the exploits of King 
Mesha, about 890 i?.C. This stone was discovered 
in l^GO at J)h‘b(liif the ancient Dilion. Unfortun¬ 
ately it was liroken up by the Arabs, but the greater 
])art of it was secui’inl, and is now in the Museum of 

the jAiuvre at Paris. The sanu*- character is found 

0 

in the inscription reeoiding the construction of the 
tunnel connecting the Yirgiifs Spring with the Pool 
of Sihiani, which is certainly not later than tlic time 
of TTezekiah, and may possibly be earlier. It is 
found on seals and gems assigned to dates from the 
eighth century n.c. onwards. It is used on coins of 
the Maccabaean period (141—135 i’>.o.) nid even as 
late as the rebellion of P>ar-cochab (132—13)5 A.i>.) 
It is still retained in a somewhat modiiied form bv 


the Samaritans. In this i)eriod ol‘ course writing 
was consonantal only, and the use of consonants 
to rc])reseut long vowels (p. 57) infreipieiit and 
irregular. 

It is scarcely proba)»le that the text escaped cor- 
ru])tion and alteration during this ptulod. The form 
of ti e archaic characters was irregular, and they 
were peculiarly liable to confusion ; and while as ycd 
the canonical books were not sex)ara{cd olf from 
other books, it is scarcely i)rohahle that they would 
be copied with precise accuracy. ^Many of the varia¬ 
tions between parallel texts probably arose in this 
period. 
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(Tl.) The second period reaches from the lime of 
Ezra, t o llui Fall of Jerusalem (dHO B.c. —70 a.d.) 

The lii'si great work of this period ^^as the de¬ 
termination of the Canon of the Old Testament. 
This was a grachial •j)rocess. We liave seen (p. 5) 
that th(‘ ])rologue to Ecelesiastieus s])eaks of llur Law, 
the Ero])lu!ts, and the rest of tin', iiooks,’^ as already 
forming a delinite aiul w(;ll-knowii class of writings 
in a way which corresponds to the idea of a C^aiion, 
and distingui.shes tliein from secondary hooks sueh 
as Eech‘siastieus. Xo doubt the Cainni ol' tln^ Old 
Testament was fixed su1)stanliallv as we n^eeive it 
before our Lord’s time. ; Ihongh the caiioiiicity of tlm 
Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes was ehalleiiged upon 
internal grounds, ami the doubts res])ecting these 
hooks wu 3 re not aulhoritativcdy settled until the 
Svnods of Jamnia, 00 and 118 A.l». 

Tlie second iin]>oilani fact of this pei’iod was tlie 
adoj>tioii of the ‘ s([iiare ’ character now in use in 
place of the archaic character. Jewish tradition, 
follo\ved by Origen and Jtu-onie, atti ihntcs the change 
to Ezi*a. ]hit thcie is always a t(‘ndeney to connect 
imx»ortaiit changes with great nanu's, and it is more 
])rohahlB that no foi-nial transcri})tion of the ScrixJures 
from OIK* cliaraetei' into thii other took place, hut that 
just as the Aramaic language*, gradually superseded 
Hebrew aftc*!* the cajAivity, so the s^tuare charact(*.r, 
which appears to have heciii of Aramaic origin, gradu¬ 
ally supers(idiid the oldei' character. The tradition 
may be based on the fact that the square character 
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was introduced by Ezra, but the* evidence of coins 
and inscri])tious ])roves tliat the two forms of writinjj; 
co-existed sjde })y side for a considerable time. ]>iit 
l>y our Lord’s time tlie character in ordinary use was 
tlie s^piare char<i(*.ter. This is plain from the reftu’- 
eiicc to ynd as the smallest letter in Matt. V. 18, 
“One jiif , . . shall in no wise pass away from the 
law,” for ifod is the smallest (‘haracter in the square, 
but by no means the smallest in the archaic alphabet. 
As, howexer, the older character was still employt^d 
on coins, it cannot have*, bo-'u wholly unintelligible. 

With this chance from one characler to an{)ther 
we may coni])are the substilid ion of cursive for uncial 
writing in Greek MSS., and the superseding of black 
letter by Uoiiian type in our oxvn langii. ce. But the 
change in Hebrew was more abrupt, and we can 
scarcely be wrong in suppoKsing that not a few errors 
cre])t into the t('.xt during the process. 

What was the state of tlui text during this period ? 
Is there any evidence to shoxv that there xvas a fixed 
and uniform “received text,” or on the contrary that 
various forms of text were current in the Jewish 
Church, and that no stress was as yet laid upon a 
precKG verbal uniformity of copies? There is evi¬ 
dence, and it points clearly to the latter ctjiiclusion. 

(1) The Samaritans have iireserved the Pentateuch 
independently of the orthodox Jews, in a character 
not differing materially from the archaic Hebrew 
character. This Samaritan I*entatcuch contains read¬ 
ings which do not agree with the existing Hebrew 
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text. Sumo of them are, l)eyoiid <]uestioii, alterations 
introduced to give support to the Stimaritan schism, 
cjf. the substitution of Orrizlm for ]^R){d in Dent, 
xxvii. 4; hut a number remain of wliich the most 
natural explanation is that they existed in the'copy 
origiifally received by the Samaritans. 

(2) More important, however, is the evidence of 
the Greek version, known as the Septuagint (LXX.), 
made in Egypt in the third and second centiuics U.C. 
for the use of the numerous body of Greek-speaking 
tievvs and proselytes in that country. That version 
differs very considerably from the jm'sent Hebrew 
text. Thus, for example, in Samuel there are con¬ 
siderable omissions; in Kings and in lToverl)s there 
are considerable additions ; the prophecies of Jere¬ 
miah are arranged in a different order. Some of the 
variations oC the LXX. from the Hebrew text arc due, 
no doul)t, to errors and interjxdations and deliberate 
alterations; but after all allowance has bi‘en made 
for these, 1 do not see how any candid critic can 
I’CSLst the conclusion that many of them rciprescmt 
variations existing in the Hebrew text from wliicL 
the translation was made, Wlictlier the roadintrs 
wliieb the LXX. offers are superior to those of the 
Massoretic*T(ixt is another question, which will have 
to he considered presently. What we have to ohserve 
here is that the LXX. gives ]>ositive evidence that 
different recensions of tlie Hebrew text existed in 
tliis period. 

The, Massoretic Text may be regarded as reprij- 
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seiitiiig tlio text current in Palestine, while the LXX. 
represents that in use in Egy])t. Put the l^gyptiaii 
»Iews were desirous of inaiiitaiiiing their connexion 
wit-h tlunr bretlircni in Palestine, .and we can liardlv 
su})]^)f)SG that ihey Avould have dilicred from them on 
such a crucial ■[)oint. as the text of the Scri})ti1res, if 
the same importanee liad h(ien attached to a rigid 
uniformity of text as was done by tlie scribes of a 
latm* age. 

(111.') 1’he third ]>oriod in the history of the text 
extends from the Pall of Jei usalcm to the end of the 
Jifth century, when the gieat storehouse of Jewish 
*le.ariiing, hiiowii as the Talmud, was coin})leled and 
committed to writing. It was probably at the very 
hegiiining of this period, towards the ^’ose of tlie 
first century A.n., that th(‘ final settlement of an 
authoritative text took jdace. AVlion fludaisni was 
recojistrnct(Hl after the destruction of Jerusalem, a 
sjurit, of stern dogmatism was dominant. The litend- 
isni of scholars like Pahhi Aepha, who spent tw^enty- 
two years wdth his teacher in studying the meaning 

•/ t O o 

of the common paitides, iircvailed. The Scriptures 
were ap])ealed to for dogmatic piirpo.scs, and it be¬ 
came j.eces.saiy to lix authoritativt‘ly the ipsissirint 
verVa of the standards of religion. • 

It is possible that this W'as dune in the sdiools of 
.lainuia, to which the most learned rabbis lied after 
the Fall of Jerusalem. Put he that as it may, it is 
de.ar that the text was deliiiitcly settled early in this 
period. Three (Jreek viu’sioiis were made in the 
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second century; one Aquila, wlio is said to liave 
been a piqnl of Jbibbi Atiibn, in tlio tiinp of Hadrian, 
117—1.‘.>8 A.T). ; anutlier by Theodotion and a third 
by Synnnac.hiis, a little later. Of these versions 
considerable fragments ar(i ])re.siTV(id, which foS^ the 
most •part agree closely with the ])reseiit Hebrew 
text. AVe liave further evideiuai from Origon in the 
tlnrd century (185—255 a.d.) and rJeroim^ in the fourth 
(551 — 420 A.D.), as well as fi*oni the Targuins, or trans¬ 
lations into the veriiacnlar Aramaic, which were com¬ 
pleted in these centuri(‘s, showing that varieties of 
text were disa]>])earing, and a form of text agrecdiig 
almost exactly with the IMassoretic Text coming into 
universal currency. Tluj Talmud regards the text as 
absolutidy fixed. 

The evidence*, then, is fairly conclusive that a 
standard text not diflering materially from our pi‘6- 
seiit text came into general use in this ])eriod. Jhit 
how was this uniformity attained, and how came it 
that all the copies containing other readings have 
disa])peared ? A bold conjecture has been advanced 
that all our Hebrew ]MSS. are derived from a single 
coi)y which survived at the destruction of llethor, 
when the rebellion of l>ar-cochab was .su])])res,sed by 
Hadrian (‘135 a.d.) Hence their uniformity. But 
tliere is no need to have recourse to such a violent 
hypothesis. When once the religious authorities of 
the nation had determined what was to be the 
standard text, that and that only wamld he per- 
petuaied by the scribes. Copies differing from it 
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woliltl die out or Le deliberateljc destroyed. Tlie 
practice of destroying worn-out or inaccurate MSS. 
(pp. 55, 50) accounts for the disappearance of all such 
copies, and it will be remembered that we have no 
MS. cjr even fragment of a MS. of tins period of any 
kind whatsoever surviving. 

There are two remarkable parallels to the uni¬ 
formity of the text of the Old Testanieiit in the 
Koran and the Vedas. In tlie case of the Koran 
uniformity was secured by the Caliph Othnian, who 
destroyed all the copies which diverged from the 
standard text which he had adopted. In the case 
of the Vedas, a diligent school of grammarians in 
the fifth ciiiitury B.o. occupied themselves in settling 
a standard text which has been preserved without 
variation ever since. 


Traces of tin* minute labours of the scribes of this 


period are found (1) in what are known as the 
‘ removals of the scribes,’ five x>i^ssi'ges in which the 
word and was struck out; and (2) in the ' corrections 
of the scribes,’ eighteen X)assages in which, mainly 
for dogmatic reasons, certain readings were adopted 
in preference to others. Thus in ITab. i. 12, wc shall 
not die was x:)ronounced to be right in x)reference to 
thoH’ diest not^ from motives of reverence. But (3) 
still more important are the variations known as 
K'thlbh and (>V7, to which reference is made in the 


l^reface to the llevised Version. These v ords mean 


res]3ectively vjrittcn and read, and we find from time 
to time in the margin of the Hebrew Bible notes to 


F 
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tlie eriect tluil cei;taiii words nre written hut not read 
{e.f/. in Jur li. 3) ; or that certain words are to be 
7'ead ihottfjh not written (ejj. 2 Sain. xvi. 23); or 
that certain words aro to be read' otticrwisc than they 
arc v:rliten Ts. c. 3). 

]\[any of tliese vai'iatioiis have only a granniiatical 
interest, as for instance those which substituti; 
ordinary forms for areliaisnis. Others are eiipljein- 
isms, tile coinnionest l)ein <4 the substitution of 
Addnai (Lord), or Etohl.ni (Ood), for llie iiH*,]fahle 
Xame viivii (Jeliovali), wliicl] is accordingly for the 
most part rc^presented in tlie A.Y. by LoJiD or (^OD, 
the small ea])ital.s indicaling that, tlie sacred iSTaine 
actually stands in the text. Uthei’s, however, are- 
relics of real various rciadings, and originated in a 
divergmice. between iluj MSS. used by the scribes. 
J>ut it must not be suppose-d that it was left to the 
reader’s discretion to choose between conflicting 
readings. The decision was absolutely and authori¬ 
tatively made that such a word or form of a word 
W'as to be read ; but—and in this wc see a ])roof of 
the scrupulous care with which the scribes of this 
period abstained from tampering with the text—the 
word to be read w\as not inserted in the text itself, 
but only noted in the margin. 

Sometimes the (^rl and sometimes the ICtlfibk 
appears, njioii inici*iial grounds, to be preferable; and 
the A.V. and It.Y. follow sometimes one and some¬ 
times the other. ]>ut it must be clearly understood 
that the Q'rl or marginal reading is the received 
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reading, and when they adopt i\\v/K'ihlhh in prefer¬ 
ence to the Q'n, as for exani])le in Ts. xxiv. 4, they 
are deserting the ortliodux Jewish tradition. 

Many of tliese variations are recognised in the 
Talnvnd; and ns tliey were prol)alJy tr.'insinitted 
orally and not coinniitted to writing in the period 
wliieh wc are considering, it is only a ]>art of them 
that have come down to tlie present ilay. 

SiniultaiKJously with the deterniination of the 
consonantal text gj'(*w iq) an v,i'vi}cfivaJ IrudUam, or 
fixed inetliod of reading aiul dividing the text. But 
as yet this method was transmitted orally only ; no 
written vowel marks were addijd to the text. U’he 


'J aliimd knows of no written vowel points, although 
it regards the ])ronnnciation and nieaniiig of 'words 
as definitedy fixed. 

Jerome knew of no written vowels, and pro¬ 
nunciation was in his day still to some extent a 
matter of choice and locality. Thus he writes: “It 
does not matter whether it he called ^alvm or Stdim, 


for the ITehrews very seldom use vowel letters in the 
middle of a word, and tiie same words are pronounced 
with diifcrent sounds and accents according to the 
choice of the reader and the locality.*’^ The “vowel 
letters to which he refers are not the vowel points, 
hut those consonants which, as has iilready hcoii ex¬ 
plained, are sometimes used to mark long vowels. 
In his commentary on Jer. ix. 22 he illustrates the 
possible varieties of pronunciation and meaning of a 


^ 73 ad Emiujduim. 
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word thus : “ The *IT(;hrcw word which is written witli 
three letfers Daldh, Beth, lies (for there are no vowels 

i 

between them), accordiiij^ to the context and the 
reader’s idcasure, sigiiities, if it be read dahir, word; 
if dchcr, death ; if dahbcr, s})oak.” DiU though ho had 
no written vowels, it is plain that he was accpiainted 
with an “cxegetical tradition,” and that this very 
closely resembled that which the Jews have pcr- 
])etuatcd to the j)resent day. 

We go a step further l)ack to Origen. One 
column of his great llexaida was devoted to a 
transliteration of the Hebrew into (ireek characters. 
His pronunciation is analogous to the present pro¬ 
nunciation, but still not so close to it as Jerome’s. 

But if we go back still further to the period 
before the Christian era, we find evidence that this 
system of pronunciation had not yet been developed. 
From the way in which the Septuagint translators 
transliterate proi)er names, it may be inferred with 
certainty that the pronunciation of Hebrew to 
wJiicli they were accustomed differed in many 
resxiccts from that of later times. It was rouglnn-, 
less artificial, less systematic. Unquestionably it 
belonged to an earlier stage of' the language. I'o 
give one e*xample out of many, Hebrew, as now read, 
never doubles the consonant i\ But this was not 
anciently the case, as the Sej)tuagint x>i’onunciati(>ii 
of the name Goniorra indicates. 

But further, the Sei)tuagiiit transhitors read many 
words—which in the absence of written vowels or a 
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fixed exegetical tradition might be read and explained 
in more ways than one—quite differently from the 
tradition of later times; tliough, on the otlier liand, 

i 

in some obscure and ambiguous cases their inter- 
preta/i.ioii agrees exactly with the later tradition. 

These facts then point to the following • con¬ 
clusions : (1) that before the (.Christian era, while 
tlie written text was still current in various forms, 
the exegt'tical tradition was still in a rudimentary 
stage. Something was fixed, in certain obscure and 
ambiguous cases, but much was still fluctuating, and 
was left to the intelligence of the reader. (2) That in 
the ])eriod from 70 a.d. to 500 A.l>., simultaneously 
with the authoritative determination of the conson¬ 
antal text, a fixed tradition sprang up, iv' ulating the 
orthodox method of ri?ading it even in minute 
peculiarities. 'J1iis method of reading, so far as 
pronunciation is coiiciirned, was largely influenced 
by the solemn chant-like mode of reciting the 
Scriptures which was in use in the Synagogue. 

(IV.) The fourth or Massoretic iieriod in the 
history of the text may be taken to extend from 
the sixth to the eleventh centuries. It witnessed 
two vents of the greatest importance: (1) the 
reduction of the exegetical tradition to writing i^y 
the invention and adoption of a full apparatus of 
vowel points and accents ; (2) tlie elaboration of the 
ingenious machinery for preserving the integrity of 
the text known as the Massom, This period was 
essentially conservative, not productive. Its highest 
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aim was the faithful preservation and transmission 
of the tradilions it had received. Its distinguishing 
characteristic was a ])ainrul and anxious literalism. 

(i.) Babylon and Til)erias were the groat centres 
of Jewish learning in this period, and between -tliese 
schools certain readings remained in dispute. Tlioy 
are known as “Eastern” and “Western” readings; 
they concern letters and not vowel i)oints; but they 
rarely affect the sense of a word, and for the most 
part i^elato to rpiestions of ort]iogra])hy only. 1 
think this is worth mentioning because it shows to 
what petty minutiae—the jnost trivial of trifles— 
the Babbiiiic textual criticism had come down. Tlie 
authority of the Westcjrn readings prevailed in 
Europe, and thej^ are generally adopted in our 
printed Bibles. 

Babylon and Tiberias each adopted a distinct 
system of pronunciation marks. In all essential 
points the two systems agree. The Ijabylonian, 
however, is less elaborate. It was com])leted first, 
probably in the sc‘Vonth century, but it fell (‘iitirely 
into disuse. It does not ai^pear in any printed 
Bibles, and is known only from MSS., of which the 
most famous is tlie St Petersburg Codex of the 
Prophets, ^ated 916 a.d. 

The Palestinian system of reading marks is that 
whicli is found in our ])riiited Hebrew Bibles. Tt 
includes three classes of marks. (1) Those determin¬ 
ing the pronunciation of consonants : e.y. whether a 
consonant is to be doubled, and whether certain 
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consonants arc to 1)0 nnnspiraled. (2) Vowel marks, 
ten in iiuiiibGr, and a mark denoting tlie absenco of 
a vowel. (3) Acetnils, twoiiLy-seven in number, 

ft 

serving not only to mark tlie accoiitod syllable of a 
word; but to show the logical connexion of ^^'ord,s in 
a sentence, and tlic ])r()per cadence for reading or 
chanting it. They form, in fact, a most elaborate 
system of punctuation in the. modern sense of the 
word, and a rhythmical notation indicating the 
prox)ei' inllexion or intomition of the whole sentence. 

This notation of vuwel points and accents was 
probably fully developed by the middle of the eighth 
century; but it is important to bear in mind that it 
did not originate a new method of reading and 
interpreting tlie t(‘xt. It merely slere('^y])ed what 
had long been cummt as oral tradition, and that 
tiadition carricjs us back to the Ilrst centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Absolute uniformity could not of course be secured 
even now. The exact method of reading many words 
still remained in dispute. Two MSS., written by 
famous scholars of the two schools, are often referred 
to by siibsecpient writers. Ihe great authority of 
the V*\‘stern dews w'as the Codex of Jiahbi Aaron 


ben Asher, written by him in the early part of the 
tenth century; and Ikabhi Moses ben Xaphtali wrote 
a codex to criticise his readings from the Eastern 
])oiiit of view, llotli MSS. are lost, but a list of 
8G4 readings more or less, in wliicli they differed, 
is preserved. The points at issue between them 
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concern vowels and accents almost exclusively, and 
rarely affect the sense. To all intents and purposes 
the text of the Old Testament had been fixed in the 

I 

preceding period. 

(ii.) The text having now been fully committed to 
writing, it remained to secure it from corruption. 
With this object an elaborate system of checks and 
safeguards, known as, the Mrfssora, was devised. It 
was a saying of 11. Aqiba, tbat “Tradition (Massdm) 
is a fence to the Law.” The MaHadra of which he 
spoke was the tradition of customary rules, which by 
enlarging the sphere of duty protected the actual 
precepts of the Law from the danger of violation, 
llut the textual w’as also d(‘.signed as a fence 

to the lctt(!r of the Law. It would rccpiire a separate 
lecture to give any adecpiate idea of what is (iinlwaced 
by the Mansdra, It includes (1) a reckoning of 
the number of verses, words, and even letters in the 
books of the Old Testament. The middle verse, 
word, and even letter of a book are noted. (2) 
Peculiar forms ot' words and ])eculiar phrases are 
noted, with the numbf'r of times wdiich they occur. 
(3) All the notes of C/rl and ITflubh, the corrections 
of the scribes, etc., were carefully colhicted and pre¬ 
served. (I) Rules are given as to certain words 
which are to be marked witli special points, letters 
to be written large, small, suspended, or inverted, 
spaces to be left betweem words, etc. 

Much of this material belongs to an earlier ago, 
but the systematic elaboiation of the Massora' must 
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belong to this period, for many of the notes refer to 
vowel points and accents. 

Tlie scribes wlio compiled this mass of critical 
material were crdled “masters of tradition ” or Mas- 
sorrtes, i.e. ira(^Uinmilisis. Their chief ceiitie of 
activity was Tiberias, and hence r>iixt<n*f calWd his 
commentary on the, Massora—a work of vast learn¬ 
ing winch has never been superseded— Tibr/Htrs. 
From the hibcmrs of 1h(‘se men Ihe deceived Text 
of the Old Testaiinnit is commonly calhid the Jlfas- 
sorrf/ir Ti\rf, 


Tliat text lias been ]>rescrved unchanged for a 
thousand years with the most minute accuracy. 
Indeed, w’e may go mucli farther and say that so 
far as the consonants are concerned it bn.s rcmiained 
substantially the same for nearly eight('en hundred 
years. 

We have tracc'd the history of the Massoretic 
IVxt, but we have still to iinpiire into its character. 
Water cannot rise above its ow’ii level ; and the most 
careful jneservation couhl only ])erpetuatc error, if 
error had credit in jiit'viously to the time at which 
the standard text was adopted. We have already 
seen by the way (p. G2) that the 8eptuagint Version 
supplies evidence that variations of the text existed 
in the earlier period. Can it he supposed that the 
Massoretic Text has preserved the true and un¬ 
adulterated text, and that those variations are all 
errors and corruptions? Is the Massoretic Text 
to 1)C ])laced on a pedestal hy itself, beyond the 
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reach of the authtcioiis touch of criticism, or must 
we call ill she aid of the Versions to correct it, or 
even in the last resort, have rec<nirse to conjectural 
enuiiulation in desperate passages ? 

T]ic question of the integrity of the Massoretic 
"J'ext 7vas hotly debated in the seventeenth century. 
On the one side were rangCMl those famous Hebrew 
scholars the Buxtorfs of Basle, and their followers. 
They defended the absolute integrity of the Hebrew 
text, and agreed %vith the authorities of the Syna¬ 
gogue in maintaining its exclusive validity. They 
held that the final and authoritative revision ol‘ 
the text was made by Ezra and the men of tlui 
“Orcat Synagogue,'* to whom was also due the 
collection of the books of the Old Testament and 
the determination of the Canon. Ezra and liis eoni- 


panions, they taught, had purged the text from all 
extraneous additions and accidental errors, and had 
finally sidtled the authorised m(‘thod of ixaiding it by 
the addition of tlici vowel points. The whole work, 
they believed, was carried out under the guidance of 
Divine inspiration. 

The theory is temptingly coinphite, but it is 
shattered to pieci^s by the inexorable logic of facts. 
There is no trace of the existeiico of the vowel points 
before the seventh or eighth century a.d., and there 
is clear evidence of their non-existence in the previous 
period. 

The op])o.sition to the Buxtorfs was led by Louis 
Cappel, a Protestant, Professor at Sauiiiur, and Jean 
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Morin, a Paris Oratoriaii, They maintained lliat 
the !Massoi*ctic Text was far from heiii^ absolutely 
perfect, that the vowel x^aints were of late origin, and 
that in a lar^o nnniber of passa.i;os the Hebrew text 
iiinst be corrected by the helx> of the Versions, 
esx)ccially the Sej>tuagiiit. Tliey may have goite too 
far in dex)reciatiiig the value of the Massoretic Tc^xt, 
but their view is in the main suj)])orted both by 
external history and by internal evidence; and it is 
now generidly admitted that instead of the iMas- 
soretic Text heiiii*’ the work of Kzra and his con- 
t(‘inj)oraries, it is the production of far later times, 

* and instead of being ahsolutcdy perfc'ct, it has only a 
relative superiority, and needs frequent correction. 
It may he taken as certain that, as we ’ avc already 
seen, thcjre was a x>oriod in the history of the text of 
the Old Testament wdien it was not ju’cserved with 
the same scrupulous care and accuracy wliich were 
such remarkahlc characteristics of tin', later Jews. 


Like the text of the New Testament, it suflered from 


intentional alteration,s, and to a still greater extent 
from accidental corrui>tions, in the x>i’t>c‘Gss of tran- 
scrix)tion. Like the New Testament, the Old Testa¬ 
ment was at one time circidatcd in forms differing 
considerably from one another. The Alexandrian 
Jew of tlie two or tlirce centuries before the Christian 


era read his Old Testament in a form differing from 
that ill which the Jew of Palestine w^as familiar with 
it; just as the Western churches in Italy and Africa 
during the first two or three centuries of the Christian 
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era road the Xew Teslaiiieiit in a text differing con¬ 
siderably ftom tliat which was current at Alexandria. 

The history of the text whicli h.'is Ix'cn traced 
ill 4;he preceding pages raises a prcsuin])tion that 
the text will not Ije found to be free from error; 
and that ]n-esninption is converted into a certainty 
by the examination of the IMassondic Text itsidf, 
and by the comparison of it with the ancient Versions. 
T1 10 ]u*oofs of the im])erfection of the Massoretic 
'JVxt lie jiartly in the consideration of the text itself, 
partly in the comiiarison of iiarallel jiassagos, partly 
in the evidence which is su}>plicd by the Ancient 
Versions. 

(1) Tlioro are many passages in which the Mas¬ 
soretic Text, as it stands, cannot he translated 
without doing vi()len(*(» to the laws of grammar, or 
cannot be reconciled with the context, or with other 
passages. Tn some of these* the Versions offer no 
help, bnt in others the LXX. or some other Version 
suppliers the necessary correction. Tims, for example, 
to take* a simple instance, the Massoretic Text in 
Gen. iv. 8 T*eads, A.ml Cain said to Alml Ms hrotlicr. 
The word said cannot be rendered as in the A.V., 
iallccd. with, Tlie usage of the language roe_iuir(*s that 
tlie weirds spoken should be exjircssed. Something 
is undoubtedly lost in the Hebrew text, and the 
LXX. and some other Versioiis fill u]> the gap suitably 
enough with the words. Let us go into the field. 

When we rea<l that the Lord smote of the •people 
seventg meUf txw^X fftg thomand men in the village of 
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Belli-slicme,si 1 (1 Sain. vi. 19), ^V( 3 'lnay be tolerably 
sure that tbere is some error in the numerals. The 
village of Belli-.shomesh cannot have contained such 
a number of inhabitants, and the anomalous order of 
the numerals and the absence of the conjunction 
and mark corruption, to say nothing of the tolwably 
evident signs of much dee})er-seated error in the verse. 
But licre the LXX. does not help us. Similarly in 
1 Sam. xiii. 5, thirty thousand chid'ioh can hardly be 
right. The numbin’ of chariots was alwa^'s less tlian 
that of cavalry, and such an enormous force of 
chariots is not only quite unparalleled, but would have 
been useless in the mountainous country of Judah. 
Ihe common text of the LXX. has the same reading, 
but Lucian’s receaisioii and the Syriac ^"ersion read 
three tlioumnd^ Avhicli may be right. 

In Ps. xvi. 2, the ellipse of U my send which is 
assumed by the reading of the IVlassorelic Tcixt, thoii 
hast said unto the lAtrdy cannot bo grammatically 
justified. The LXX. and other Versions are no doubt 
right in reading I have said, which is adopted by 
the B.V. 

AVhat sense can be made of the Massorctic Text 
in Jer. xi. 15? The A.Y. certainly contrives 
with some ingenuity to tran.slate it Hkis : What 
hath iny heJored to do in my house, seeiiaj shvj hath 
wrought lewdness with many, and the holy flesh is 
passed from thee ? but the result is unintelligible. 
The LXX. at any rate gives a good and clear sense : 
Why hath the helooed wrought abomination in my 
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nnrti und hohf JIchJi lalve, ainn/ from 
tJitr Ihjf tnirh (inrHscH^ or slifdi thou rHcope Inj tJu't<c? 

But 1 need not multiply cxjimplos. 1 i)ass on (2) 
to the evidence of j)avallel passiigcs. A careful com¬ 
parison of the variations l)etween J*s. xviii. and 

2 Sam. xxii. makes it tolerahly certain tliat some at 

%/ 

least of the variations are due to errors of Iranscrip)- 
tion, wdiiJe otlu'rs an; ])rol)ahly diu*. to inU*ntional 
clianges. Tlu* t('xt of the 3’salm a]>pears to Ijave 
been siibjecltMl to a careful liteiury revision. 

In 2 Sam. xxi. 19 we read that thv f>fOt of 

J(((tir-ort[jlui 1h(‘ Jh lhh lH iu Kti s/e^r (tollaih tin' illltiti\ 
whereas th(‘ ]>aiall('l passage in 1 Ciiroii. x\. 5 says 
that EtJunuoi tiu'. son of Jair star Lutunl thr hroUu r 
of (lotiffth the. (Httitr, 'J'he xi.X. smooths over the 
difhculty by the, inserlinii oi* the words the hrothrr 
of before OoVuftli in Samuel, 'lliis is <mly a. con- 
jecturiil enumdalion, and it is evident that one, or 
more probably, for ]-easons upon which 1 need iKjt 
enter here, both of the texts are corrupt. 

(3) The ancient \'ersions represent various read¬ 
ings, wdiiclj in many cases bear a strong stain]) of 
])ro])ability uj)on them, and often lessen or remove 
the difficulties of the IMassoretic Text. Let us glance 
at a few e?;aniples. 

In 1 Sam. xiv. 18 the Ifobrew text reads ; And 
Haul sff.id unto Ahrjtfkj Jlrruff hitlier the arh of (lod. 
For 11 ic ark of Qod iras tlwro at that time with the 
children of Israel. But the LXX. reads : llrinff hither 
the e^fhod. For he wore the e^diod at that iitne heforc 
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Jsrad. "VVliicli is tlie more probable of these rival 
readings ? Saul wislaid to “ iiKjuire of (iod ” before 
going to battle. No doubt it was an ancient practice 
to carry the ark out to battle as the symbol of God\s 
prosance, and tlic ark might have been there, though 
we liave had no Jiientiun of its transportation •from 
Kiriathjcarim. Hut it w’as not the Ark, but the 
K[>hod wdth Urim and Thinniniin, which w^as the 
regular instrument fur a.scertainiiig the wdll of (Jod. 
IVIoreovor, lirnuj liUJirr is a term a])pli(‘d to the Nphod 
(1 SfiTii. xxiii. ; XXX. but not to tlie Ark. 
Hence it is almost certain tliat the LXX. has ])re- 
served th(', true reading. 

O 

Take as another and an imp<a'tant instance, Va, 
xxii. 16. Tlie IMassorelic J ext reads : li/ a Uuii do) 
Juiiiih mid 'int} fi'tiy and a verb did ilit i/ mavijle must 
be supplied to complete the senst\ Hut most of tlie 
ancient Versions rejuvseiit the w^ord noAV read UIkC. a 
Hoi by a vtub, thougli th(iy tninslate it in different 
wa^^s, and there can be no reasonable doubt that a 
verb originally stood in the text, and tlhat our trans¬ 
lators were right in ailopting the rendering ilici/ 
imrcvd, which is substantially that of the LXX. 

Spa-.e forbids the multiplication of instances in 
which th(i LXX. or other Versions hel}) the*interpre¬ 
tation of the ()ld Test ament by presenting or suggest¬ 
ing readings which carry conviction wdth them. 
Hut enough has been said to show that it is idle 
to talk of “the incredible folly of tinkering the 
IVIassoretic Text,” when that text cannot he for a 
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moment regarded as so i)erfect as to be exempt from 
criticism. 

The Iteviscrs were niKpiestiouably right in adopting 
some readings from the Versions, and in placing others 
in the margin, as at least worthy c»f consideration. 
It mw be doubted, indeed, whether they did not err 
on the side of caution, and whetluu’ thev should not 
have taken most of these marginal readings into the 
text, and })lacod a iinnil)er of others in the margin. 

Yoy exam])le, in (len. xlvii. Ill, the words, A-^i for 
tke pcopli', he rnnuf'rd than, io (he rdf I en /nun one end 
of the harder of Eunpf rren io the other aid thereof 
can hardly ho under.slood of a general removal of the 
peo])le from tlie country to the cities where* the corn 
was stored; wlau'eas the reading of the LXX., the 
Sanjaril..‘ui, and tlie Ahilgate, ke 'tneide hand inert <f tJtent, 
which isgivcni in the margin, agrees exactly witli the 
request of ver. 19, hny ns and our laud fur hread^ and 
should have found a place in the text, Again, in 
2 Sam. XV. 7 y four makes sense, and forty does not. 
Absalom could not have hecii hatching his rehellion 
for forty years. No notice is taken even in the 
margin of the fact tliat in 2 Sam. xxiv. 13 Die LXX. 
agrees with 1 Chron. xxi. 12 in reading thnxc for 
seren years of famine.^ 

0])iiiions will differ as to the degree of corruption 
I)resciit in the Massorctic Text. No doubt it differs 


^ For fiirtlior illufitrutioiis I may he allowofl to refer to a paper 
read at the Cliurcli Coiigros.s at Portsmouth in 3 885, p. 54 fT, of the 
ofheiu] Report. 
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largely in different books. Bnt it may be safely 
asserted tliat this text, as a whole, is superior to tlie 
LXX. as a wllole. There does not a]>poar to be any 
ground for the charges wliich were at one time 
freely made against the Jews, of corrupting the Old 
Testament Scriptures out of hostility to the Christian 
Churcli; and there o.re not wanting indications that 
the scribes wlio were resxionsible for the Massoietic 
Text faithfully followed their ancient i\ISS. I’cciili- 
arities of dilforent writers, archaisms, diah'ctic colour¬ 
ing, i»articular idicuiis, eviui unusual Avays of Avriting, 
have in not a few cases been faithfully x)reser\XMl. 

The recognition of the relatiA'o superiority of the 
Massoretic Text must, hoAvevcu’, by no means bo taken 
to exempt it from criticism and emendation. To 
what aids, then, can we appeal for the purpose ? 
Little or nothing is to be gained from the most 
careful collation of ITeljrew MSS., foi', as has been 
pointed out, they all belong to one recension. Tt is 
only from tlio Versions Avhieh preserve traces of 
earlier forms of tbe text that help can he derived. 
In the use of this help much must depend on tact 
and judgment and instinct. The textual criticism 
of the Old Testament must go hand in hand with its 
exegesis. The * subjective element * in it .is neces¬ 
sarily larger, and, in the absence of ade(j[uate materials, 
the methods by Avliich this element has been reduced 
to a minimum in tbe textual criticism of the Ncav 
Testament cannot be applied. 

Under these circumstances, moreover, conjectural 
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emendation may find a place in tlie criticism of tlie 
Old Tcstaraeiit which would he wholly anomalous in 
the case of the 'N’ew, wdieve the documentary evi¬ 
dence is of such an entirely dillerent character. It 
may even he our duty in the last resort to confess 
that the text is uncertain, and beyond the reach of 
even probable restoration. 

Much of what has been said in this lecture may 
seem to some to be negative and destructive, and 
even miseliievoiisly unsettling. Why, it may he 
asked, should these doubts he raised about the integ¬ 
rity of the text? I answer (1) that honesty requires 
it. The cause of truth is ill served hy concealing 
facts, or allirming uncerLaiiities to he certainties. 
And (2) the atlenqit to maintain the absolute integrity 
of the Massorelic T(ixt loads stiuhmts of the Old 
Testament with a hurdcni heavier than they can 
bear. There are enougli real difficulties in it, with¬ 
out the addition of the adventitious difficulties which 
arise from trying to defend the soundness of a corrupt 
text. 

11 IS no doubt one of tlio ri lals of new^ age” 
to find tliat “ the text and the iniei'])r(‘tation of 
tlie constituent parts of Holy Scrii)turc have not 
been kept free from cornrptioiis and amhiguities 
wdiich require the closest exercise of critical skill,” ^ 
Perhaps younger scholars can hardly recognise the 
greatness of the trial to those who have been trained 
in traditional views. But liere, as elsewdiere, the 

‘ W(‘St<'oti, Ckrififm Consuvmntor, ]>. 7. 
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object of the removal of the things that are shalcon 
is “ that the things which are not shaken may 
r(^rnain.” 

It is not without instruction to remember that 
the I/XX., which wth all its value for interpre¬ 
tation and criticism is an imperfect and inadefjfuate 
version, was for many centuries the only means by 
which the Old Testament was known to the Cliristian 
Church. The majority of the quotations in the New 
IV'stiiment are taken from it. Many of the ancient 
Versions wore made from it, not from the original 
Hebrew. The Fill hers were witli nire cxcc])tions 
ignorant of Hebrew, and depciidcnt on the LXX. or 
otlier Viirsions. 

From the undoubted fact that it has not been 
(Hod’s will to preserve tlie letter of Holy Scri])turc 
in a precise and unaltered form, and that the intiir- 
pretation of the Scrijitures is necessarily gradual and 
]>rogressiv(i, we niiiy derive a clear wiirning .against 
that worship of the letter into which the Jewish 
(ilmrch fell, and into which parts of the Christian 
Church have from time to time fallen. True, the 
s])irit must be reached through the letter, and to the 
devout student even the smallest word of Holy 
Scripture will not be a matter of indifference. Jlut 
the imperfections .and uncertainties of the letter bid 
us look from the letter to the spirit; from the words 
to the truths whieh the words convey,--truths, we 
may be assured, unshaken and unimpaired by such 
defects as have been allowed to creep in ; from these 
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truths, indeed, to HIM in wlioiii all partial truths 
arc snnuried uj), and wlio is Iliniself the Truth to 

f 

wlioni all the Scriptures point. 

• The of JrsifH is the spirit of pjxpher// 

. . Christ is all and in allT 
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THE INSPlltATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


diaip^acL^ flaiv^ rb 5b avrb irvtvp.a ..—1 Colu xi. -4. 

Thus ['nr wo liave considorod the testimony, direct 
« 

and indirect, which tlie boohs of the Old Testament 
^ivo to tlieir literary origin, and traced the history of 
their transmission through more than thousand 
years. Our siirvc}" has necessarily been x>iii‘tial and 
supiiificial; but w’e have seen, in typical insbiiices, 
that Holy Scripture is no book fallen from heaven in 
an iileal completeness, but is marked in every feature 
with signs of its human origin, with characteristics 
of place and age and circumstance and personality, 
and bears in m.iuy of its parts the evidence of a long 
and often complicated literary history. We have 
seen, moreover, that the Old Testament has not been 
exempted from the errors to wdiich all works of 
literature are liable in the process of transmission. 

Yet in all this diversity of wany and many 

fasliions there is a unity which binds togcitlier the vari¬ 
ous books into a single whole. It is no artificial and 
external uniformity, but a natural and organic unity of 
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life and spirit. Natural and vuidesigned, so far as the. 
several authors c)f the many hooks collected in the 
Divine Library of the Old Tostaniejit are concerned, 
and therefore all the more attesting itself as super¬ 
natural and designed. Eor to the question, AVhence 
comes this living unity which pervades and animates 
this whole in all its diverse parts ? the Christian 
student can make but one aiiswair : that it conies 
from God Himself, who speaks through historian and 
proj)het and psalmist. These b(K>ks, in all their 
variety, are oracles of God ; they are living or(frIr.^ ; and 
because the life which is their common characteristic 


was breathed into them by the Holy Ghost, the Giver 
of life, we agree to call them iNsriRKD. 

The Inspiration of Scripture! It is a sacred and 
difficult subject, not to be handled w’ithout caution 
and reverence. Yet 1 should sejiarate what is insep¬ 


arable, and put asunder what God has joined together 
by an indissoluble bond, if I were to speak, as I have 
done in the preceding lectunis, of the human origin of 
the Scriptures, without going on to sjieak, however 
inadequately and unworthily, of their Divine origin. 

The unique position of the books of the Old 
Testament is assumed in the New Testament as an 
axiomatic truth. They arc holy Seripttl^, bearing 
in themselves the marks of a Divine origin; saered 
wriiingH, fenced off as it were and distinguished from 
the mass of ordinary books. Nor are we left in doubt 
what is the source to wliich tliey owe this cliaracter. 
God sixihe unto the fathers in the jnvjdiets ; the Sjririt 
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of ChrviL testified Ijcfureliand in tlicni; the JLohj 
Ghost spake tlirougli tlie projdiets; }).salinists wrote 
hi the Holy ifpirit. Does tlie dignity and pre-emin¬ 
ence accorded to tliese Scrijitures need illustration? 

It wos the highest glory and lu-erogative of the Jews 
tliat 'unto Hum were mirmied the orades of God, .And 
from the whole treatment of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in the Kew Testament, even more than 
from (explicit statement, it is clear that they arc 
regarded as being of Divine origin, and as possessing 
Divine authority ; as ]*eing,in fact, what vve generally 
undeu’starid by tlie term inspired, 

Ihit no definition of inspiration is given in the 
^NTew Testament—in fact, the word inspired is only 
once applied to the 8cri])turcs, and in that case 
inspiration is rather assumed as an atuibiite {every 
scrqdnre inspired of God) than afiirnied as a predicate 
*{all scripture is given by inspiration of God \—nor lias 
any delinition of it been given by the Church. 
Hence while the fact of inspiration is an essential 
article of the Christian faith, the nalare of inspiration 
is left to be inferred from tlui Scriptures themselves. 
May wc not venture to say tliat it is providential \ 
that it has been so ? For as our conception of the f 
operations of God in nature must necessarily be i 
modified by tlui discoveries of science, so our view of i 
the methods of God in the record of His revelation 

I 

must inevitably be changed by the results of criticism. 
Theories of insi^iratioii which once found wide accept- 

h 

ance are shattered to pieces on the hard rock of facts, ^ 
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Wo arc lainiliar with llio old ohjectioiis to the 
iijspirntiou of the Old Testament drawn from its 
moral character. How, asks the sceptic, can you 
maintain that a. hook which contains sucli crude 
anthropomor])liic representations of God, such im¬ 
perfect ideas of morality, so much that is positively 
revolting to an eiilighti^ned conscience, is inspired? 
Tluise old diflicnltics are still hi'ought IVirward ; and 
they get their chief weight fi'Oiii the erroneous concep¬ 
tions of what the Old Testament is, and what inspira- 
ticjii means, which liave too often heen ])ut forward 
])y defenders of the faith as though they were an 
int<?gral paii of tlie faith itself. 

Ihit ill the present day we have new diUleiilties to 
meet, in view ol’ the results at which criticism arrives 
as to the origin and character of the hooks of the 
Old Testament. In what sense, it is asked, can 
this legislation, ^\llich is now- said to he IVIosaic in' 
elemental germ and idea only, and to represent not 
the iHS])ired deliverance of a sujiremely great in¬ 
dividual, hut the painful efforts of many generations 
of law-makers ; these histories wdiieh have heen 
compiled from ]>rimitive traditions, and chronicles, 
and annals, and wliat not; these hooks of pro]diocy 
wdiich are.not the authentic autographs of the ])ru- 
pliets, hut posthumous collections of such writings— 
if any—as tlujy left hehind them, eked out ]>y the 
recollections of tlicir disciple.s ; these I*roverhs and 
Psalms whicli have heen handed down hy tradition, 
and altered and edited and rc-edited; these histories 
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which contain errors of date and lact, and have been 
j)erha]is ‘ idealised ’ by the reflect ion of the cireuni- 
stanccs and ideas of the \M’iters’ own tiiiu*.s upon 
a distant past; these stieniing narratives which may 
be allegories ; and these would-be pro 2 >hecies which 
may bo historicis;—in wliat sense can these b(? said 
to be i7iHj)ired ? Tlie raised are grave. 

There are some to wdiom the inspiration and 
authority of Scrij^ture seem to bi^ seriously iiii- 
X^erilletl by critical inquiries, and they would bid 
ns hold our hands fur fear of the r(‘sults to wdiich 
they may lead. Unquestionably those wlio a])proach 
the Jlible witli xjreconceived ideas of wdiat inspiration 
must be, and what niUvSt be the characteristics of an 
ins^nred book, may find much in tlie 'inclusions of 
modern criticism to shock and scandalise. l>ut, as 
has been wisely said by Uisho}) Westcott,^ “tlie 
'student must not a])])r()aeli tlie inquiry’’ [into the 
origin and relations of the constituent books of the 
Old Testament] “ with the assunqition—sanctioned 
though it may have been by traditional use—that 
(fod must have taught Jlis ])eox)le, and us ihrough 
His j>eox)le, in one ])articuhir w^ay. He must not 
ju-es iinxituously stake the inspiration and the Divine 
authority of the Old Testament on any* foregone 
conclusion as to the method and shape in wdiich 
the records luive come down to us.” The Old 
Testament is ])luced in the hands of tlie Christian 
Church as the insxured, authoritative record of 

^ Jfcbrcicti, j). 493. 
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(JoiUs revelation of Himself to Ilis chosen peo])le, 
and of His education of that jjeople. We accept 
it as such on tlie authority of Clirist and Ilis 
Ai >(-‘stles. Hut into the character and im‘thods of 
that record ve are free to (.‘xaiiiiiui—it is our 
duty'to examine—by the liel]> of all llie faculties 
which God Himself has j^LV(in us. “Fresh materials, 
fresh nudliods of impiiiy, hriie^ fresh problems and 
fresh trials.”^ It cannot but be that as the day 
wears on, and the .sunlight falls at an cver-changin<> 
angle, the observers, as they bring fresh instruments 
of greater power into jday, should iind the distant 
obji'ct of their scrutiny far dilferent in the details 
of its structure from what they imagined in the 
morning twilight by the unassisted eye. 

The majority of men, indeed, desire a clear-cut 
definite theory ; but clear-cut definite theories may 
come into awkward contlii^t with facts, to the grave 
injury of those w'ho have i^ledged themselves to 
stand or fall l)y them. And, inde(*d, no abstract dis¬ 
cussion or formulated theory of insjiiration is possible. 
Life is not a thing to be «analysed and defined, but 
au energy to be recognised and obs(*rved in operation. 

The gist of the matter is given in tlui familiar 
words, Of •old time God fipakc unto the fathers in the 
’prophets. The words alfirni the liarmonious union 
of the Divine and the human factors in indissoluble 
connexion. In theoriijs of insiiiration one factor has 
too often been brought into exclusive prominence 

^ Bialiop WestcoLt, Hebrews, i». 492. 
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and the other ])assed ovt*.r. A purcdy inechanical 

theory lias jinictically ignored any r(\'il activity on 

the ])art of the hnman instruiuent; or an entirely 

snhjc'ctive theory has virtually denied the rcaliWy of 

the J)ivine coiunmnieation of truth which could not 

otherwise have been known. The proposition that 

Scrijiture is the word of God has been hardened 

into the dogma of the verbal inspiration and absoluUi 

inerrancy of every word of the I5ible, and the Jewish 

theory of the dictation of the Penlatench to MokSCS 
1 / 

has b(H;n cxtendi'd to the rest of the (Jld Testaiiiciit; 
or, on the other liand, the proposition that “ Scri]>tare 
contains the word of God ” has been volatilised till 
all distinction between Scrijiture and other books is 
obliterated, and the insjnration of Mo'^^'s or Isaiah is 
lu'ld to be not materially different from the inspira¬ 
tion of Solon or Aeschylus. 

The analogy between the Incarnate Word and the 
Written Word has often been noticed, but it is worth 
while to recall it once more in this connexion. In 
the doctrine of our Lord's Person, Ilis Divinity has 
sometimes been alhuved virtually to annihilate His 
true hum unity; at other times His humanity has 
been made the exclusive object of attention so as 
practically to ignore His inalienable DiTinity. So 
too it has fared with Holy Scrijiture. 

The Bible is a unique book; but no absolute 
monopoly of truth is to be claimed for it, as some¬ 
times seems to be asserted. God left not Himself 
without loUncss even in the heathen world. Not 
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seldom to ilio po(‘-t seers and pliilosopliers “high 
thouglit” beyond tlieir thoiiglii 'were given/' Yet 
elevate other literature, and depreciate this literature 
as you will, the distinction approves itself, l^o 
other literature is linhed into one wlioh* like this, 
instinct witli one spirit and ]>urpose, and, 'witli all its 
variety of character and origin, moving forward to an 
unseen yet certain goal. Xo other lite,rature is so 
intimately connected with a national life unique in 
its claims and its character. 

Not tliat there an* not l)()oks outside the Canon 
wliich miglit, to our individual judgment, hav(^ 
seemed wortliy of a jdace in it, and books included 
in it wliose presence there seems to us hard to 
account for. The distinction between ciinonical and 
deutero-canonical books may be b‘ss s]iar]> and in¬ 
telligible than was once commonly supposed. AVe 
may even acknowledge*, as the ancient J(*ws did, 
various degrees or moiles of ins])irati()ii within the 
(.'anon, (lod does not speak with the same immedi¬ 
ateness or fulness or p(‘rmau(mce of teaching in every 
part of all the books of Scripture. It is a natural 
inference fjoin the disti'ibution of the qnoi.ations in 
the Xew Testament, that some bof)ks were muck 
read and almost known by heart, others little used 
and almost uidcnown. “In revelation and in the 
record of revelati()n all i)arts have? a Divine work, 
but not tlie same work nor (as we speak) an equal 
work.”^ But still, speaking broadly, the selection 

^ Bishop W'eMttJolt, Uebretra, ]>. 4. 
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of tho Canon a])proves as a providential 

selection, the mind of tlie Clinidi answering to 
tlie Will of CJod; here wc are within a sacred 
enclosure; ’ the atinosxdierc is different from 4;hat 
wdiigh we breathe outside. 

1 have said tliat no abstract discussion «f the 
nature of ins])irntion appears to be possible; and 
it seems to mii that the consideration of the inspira¬ 
tion of the Old Tiistanient may best be ap})roached 
by a ^(‘iK-ral consideration of tlie Divine purpose of 
wliich it is the rticoid. hor what is tlie Old Testa¬ 


ment from tho Christian point of view—and from no 
other point of view (*an it be rightly uiuh'rstood—but 
the lecord of God’s graduiil revelation of Himself to 
Israel in His puriiose of redi‘.eniing lovo with a view 
to the establishment of PTis universal kingdom ? The 
Incarnation was to be the culminating point of that 
•revelation and that purpose. In it tho old order 
WMS to be consummated and the new order to be 


founded. But for that unique event a long prepara¬ 
tion was necessary. That ine]3aration was carried 
on negative^ nud generally in the world at large, 
positively and specifically in the chosen people. 


The “father of the faithful” was called from his 


distant home and made the heir of the promise. 
Slowly yet surely the family grew into a nation. 
The nation, in spite of wilfulness and a])ostasy and 
failure, W'as shaped and moulded by the discipline of 
Law and the teaching of Prophets, by the rule of 


Judge ami Xing and Priest, for its inedestined task. 
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It grew to ranlcness in tlie days of its prosperity; 
it wss refined in tlie furnace of adversity ; it died in 
the Exile and came to life in the Itcturn, a dimin¬ 
ished hut ])urified remnant of its former self, still 
in spite of itself led on towards the appointed end. 
Ste]) ‘hy step God revealed Himself, and Israel be¬ 
came the trustee for the world of the primary truth 
of ethical inonotheism. As He revealed Himself 
they learned little l)y little what ]iighteoasii(*ss and 
Holiness mean, and in tlie awful light of the Divine 
attributes and the Divine demand on the nation and 
the individual that they should reflect those attri¬ 
butes, they grtiw to learn a de(‘]>er conception of the 
nature of sin and the need of Divine j)ardoii and 
cleansing and renewal. 

o 

The institutions of the nation were iill pro}>ae- 
deutic. The kingdom, with its uni(|uc idea of a king 
who was at once the representative of God to the 
peoplt* and of the people to God, who stood in a 
unicpie relation of sonshi]) to Jehovah, and in virtue 
of that sonship was the heir of a world-wide inherit¬ 
ance, presented the type of a King to come who 
sliould establish a universal kingdom of peace and 
righteousness. The priesthood, with ritual of sacri¬ 
fice, maintained the need (if mediation and inter¬ 
cession betwcjon sinful man and a righteous God. 
The projdiets pointed forward to the time when Zion 
should 1)0 the centre from whiejh an universal revela¬ 
tion should issue. At length the great prophet, wlio 
in the days of tlie lixilc strove to stir Israel to a 
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sense of its high calling as the servant of the Lord 
and of its failure to fulfil that mission, delineated 
the portraiture of tlie Ideal Stu'vant, fulfilling for 
llis pciople the work in which they had failed. 
King, Son, Triest, Prophet, Servant; wliat were they 
hut unconnected and ajiparcntly ixirallel lines*until 
they met in tlu^ Om^. I’ersoii of Him who united and 
interpreted them all ? 

It is im])Ossi])le to read the Old Testament with 
open eyes without seeing that wo have there the 
record of tlio Divine })lan and puiposc worked out 
unhaslingly, unrostingly, “in patient length of days.” 
'^fhe revelation was gradual, progr(‘Ssive, manifold. 
God*s purpose was one and the same throughout; 
His truth is one and unchanging. the purpose 

must he wrought out step by step in successive ages, 
in many fashions] the truth must he comnmnicated 
‘fragment hy fragment, in many pariSy as men were 
able to receivii it, Tlie chiUVs perception of truth 
cannot he the same as the youth’s, nor the youth’s 
the same as the man's. The modes of education 
which are tilting for tlie child must gradually ho 
changed as he passes from childhood to youth, and 
from youth to manhood. So it was in the education 
of the chosen nation ; so it must ho in the«education 
of the human race. 

The record of licvelation may he cx])ected to cor¬ 
respond to the Revelaliou itself. In part the Old 
Testament narrates the history of the facts and the 
institutions in and through which God manifested 
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Himself and prepared tlie way for the accomplish¬ 
ment of Ilis purposes; in part it preserves the 

% 

messa<j:es of those wliom He chose and commissioned 

O 

directly to communicate His will; in part it records 
the thoughts and aspirations of those wdio Jived 
under this S 3 ^stem of Divine education, and responded 
to its iiitlu(‘nce. Now it is at least a reasonahle 
hypothesis, that the same Ih’ovidciicc wdiicli moulded 
the course of the history, and shaped the hnaii of the 
institutions, would in some sort and degree superin¬ 
tend the record of tliem ; that tlic same Teacher \Yho 
spoke tlirough the prophets would watch over the 
preservation of the records of their teaching for the 
instruction of future generations; that tlie same 
Spirit who stirred the feelings and emotions of the 
lioly men of old would not let tlie r(‘Sponso of their 
hearts to that awakening he lost and vanish out of 
hand. The idea of an inspired record is the natural 
correlative to the idea of a Divine revelation ; and 
the inspired record may be expected to reflect tlie 
characteristics of the revelation. But as we have no 
right to determine for ourselves a priori wlniL the 
character and methods of a Divine revelation must 
be—Bishop Butler long ago warned us against that 
—so neither have we any riglit to determine a priori 
by what methods that Divine revelation will he re¬ 
corded, and what must he the precise character of 
the record. No! we mnst go to the record itself, 
and endeavour to learn from it in what ways and by 
what methods and under what conditions (Jod was 
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pleased to preserve the reeoixl ut‘ Ills dealings with 
Israel and TIis words sj)oken to Israel for our ({(/- 
ofO/iUion iq>0)i trhoDt thv r/uAs’ of Ihv nyrn arr vovtr. 

Let us tlKiii approach the Old Testament, and try 
to pick out some oC the characteristic re.atiires, posi- 
tiv(i and negative, which may lielp us, not indeed to 
define inspiration or formulate a tlieory of it, hixt to 
understand somewhat lietter what an inspired hook 
is, and what—po])idar ideas notwithstanding—it 
does not jirofess to ])e. With this view, let us look 
iirsl at those accounts of the childliooil of the world, 
wliicli, as we have seen, recent discoveries sliow to 
liavc been current among the J»al)ylonians ns u^ell fis 
among the Israelites. The coinnion origin of the 
Chaldaean and the biblical narratives of the Creation 
and the Flood cannot he disputed. lait with all 
tlieir striking similarity, thoi'c an^ yot nioixi striking 
cUlforences betweiui tlieni. What power is it that has 
taken these primitive traditions of the human race, 
purified them from their grossuess and their poly¬ 
theism, aud made them at once the foundation and 
the explanation the long history that is to follow?^ 
Surely it was tlie Holy Spirit of God working, as it 
is the economy of Divine method to work, upon 
existing materials. Jehovah did not ^Dibliterate the 
whole contents of tlie religious consciousness of the 
Ahrahamic family ” when He called Abraham to 
leave his country and his kindred and his father’s 
liouse. Ho did not create afresh their whole mental 


* SfO Blsho]) ^Iot)rl»o\isc’s tif Christy ]>j». 4 H’. 
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furniture. But' lie. did elevate and purify that 
religious consciousness. Wlien Abrahani in faith 
obeyed that call, lie left behind liiin the gods which 
his fatliers had served in their Mesopotamian home, 
lie did mould that mental furniture into a new. shape 
and for a definite jmrpose. We do not know how 
the primitive legends came into existence, hut we 
can see how they were transformed hy in,s])iration to 
convey fundamental truths with regard to Creation 
and Divine judgment upon liumaii sin, which it was 
essential should be known. Tlic lirst ehajiter of 
Genesis is not, as wo now know, a scientiiically exact 
account of Creation; the account of the Fall is, it 
may he, an allegory rather than a history in the 
strict sense of (lie term;' the Deluge was not uni¬ 
versal in the smise that the waters covercid the whole 
surface of the entire globe. Ihit I tliink wc may 
confidently say tliat the aecoimt of (b’ealion presems 
the essential rdvjumfi truths concerning the origin 
of the universe in a form which is as unrivalled for 
majestic simyilicity as it is inexhaustihle in profound 
significance; that the story of the Fall exjilains the 
entry of evil into the world which God made with a, 
solemn pathos in a way which is at once the condem¬ 
nation and the consolalioii of humanity; that the nar¬ 
rative of the Flood is a parable of judgment and mercy 
which will never become anti(|u/itod till the completion 
of that final exliibition of judgment and mercy of 
which it is the type. These narratives convey their 


^ See Note C. 
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It^sscms in a (brm wliicli is intelligible to tlui least edn- 
catcd race and to the youngest cliild, and yet ^vi^l 
never ccsi.se to grow in niesuiing for the most (ndtimMl 
rsice and the wi.sest .sage. Idiey proclaim with I Hviric 
aiithorit}^ truths which man needs to know, but which, 
sij)sii t from revehition, Ik*, could only have gno.sse*!. 

And for the rest of the rentsiteuch, if the IMosaie 
hiw was Mosaic in germ only and not in its conijdete 
development, are w(* thei*efore to ssiy that it wsis 
not Israel’s divinely - given schoolmaster, or that 
the record of it cannot be inspired ? May wo not 
see an analogy between tlie record of (Ircjition and 
llie record of tlui ^Mosaic legislation? Tlie work, 
wbieli is pictorially reju’eseailed as eom]>]eted in a, 
week of six successive days, we now kiiow from 
tlii^ researclies of geology to have been e\tendt*.(l over 
vast periods of untfdd duration as we reckon time. 
And so, Unty the legislation which is eoniu'cted in its 
completed form with the delivery of its original 
elements during the forty years’ wan(b*ring in the 

O •/ 1^ O 

wilderness, bislorieal criticism is leading us to regard 
as tlio outcome of centuries of national Jite. To the 
eternal present of the Divine mind ‘'all creation is 
one act at once,” and from the eonceiitraiion and 
condensation of the i*ecord we may be infended to 
leani the unity of Divine ]>lan and ])urpose which 
was operative alike through tlie aeons of creation and 
the centuries of Israel’s history. 

11 Deuteronomy is not the verha of 

Moses, l)iit a ])roj»hetuj re-casting of Mosaic (dements, 
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aro the truths which it contains less true ? May wo 
not believo that ho lias found n faithful interpreter, 
who wrot(' Ihroni^h th(‘ inspiration of the same s])irit 
h}^whi(*h ho spoke, putting old lessons into the new 
form which his own age, iieediul? 

Turn from the IVaitateuch to the Historical Hooks. 
Do not they too liear the marks of Divine superin¬ 
tendence ? Tartial and incomplete and dis])ro])or- 
tioned they are, if we view them as histories of the 
nation. How much is left untold which wo w’ould 
gladly know, in order to understand tin*, course of 
history, oi* tlio ri'latioiis of Israel to its neighhours, 
or the character of social life, at various ])criods of 
the kingdom. l»ut witli all tliat is 2 >assed ovi‘r in 
silence, how striking a vii*.w do these comjiilaiions 
from aiieient riicords ]>ri‘sent of the religions history 
of the nation and tlui sU'ady evolution of (Jod’s 
purposes in sj)iU* of Israel’s frowardness. They 
interpriit tlie i*,onrs(*, of Isnud’s history in its relation 
to the history of Dedomption, and in this wo discern 
the marks of their insjuration. 

What need is there to s])eak of the ins])iration of 
the ri'ophets ? AVhence came those sublime views 
of (lod, those lofty ideas of His righteousness, TTis 
lovingkiildness, His faithfulness, His holiness, those 
inflexible convictions of His corre.s])oiuling demands 
on men, those deepeniiigly sj»iritual concejitions of 
tlie nieaiiiiig of sacrifice? Whence si>rang that 
inextinguishable certainty in days oi' evil rule that a 
J>ivine kingdom of truth and righteousness must 
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ultimately be established; that uiidaiinted proclama¬ 
tion at the moment when the old covenant seemed 
on the point of beinjj^ cancelled that a new covenant 
should be iiiadti and written in the heart of every 
Isra(ilit(j; that unhesitating prediction at tlie time 
when Israel lay prostrate in the dust, a captive Cxile, 
that Israel should yet fnlfil his mission to the world? 
Whence came these things bet from the Spirit of 
God speaking in the'. ]>rophets ? Natural growths 
out of a soil wlierc' religious idcjis germinated spon¬ 
taneously, some would call ibein. lint spontaneous 
germination is unknown in nature. There must have 
been a seed. Nor is it so clear that Israel was really 
a favourable soil for the growth of pure and high 
religious thought; and tender plants do come to 
maturity without constant siiperiiitinulence. S])lendid 
ideals, noble as])iratioiis, sublime imaginations—is 
that a. sullicieiit account of proplu‘eies wliicb wcire 
fiLljillrd ill ways ti*ansceiidiiig hnman thought ? Nay, 
it was (he Spirit of Chr id that (idijird hrfon'hand in 
them ; and whatever may be the literary ndation of 
the prophetic r(‘.cords to the original protdiet.ic words, 
they still speak to us as the vo ice ri of the prophets, —an 
authentic and sutHcieiit record of the testimony of 
that goodly fellowship. 

And the Psalms ? What ol‘ them ? Let me 


answer the c][uestioii in the words of a master of 
insight and eloquence. “ Where, in those rough, 
cruel days, did they come from, those piercing, light¬ 
ning-like glctams of strange siuritiial truth, those 
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inagiiiricciit outlooks over the kingdoiii of God, 
those rapiuri's at His presciico and His glory, thos(3 
wonderful disclosures of self-knowledgi*, those pure 
outpourings of the lovti of God? Surely here is 
soiuelhing more than the mere working of the mind 
of man. Surely they tell of liiglitu- guiding, prepart‘d 
fur all time ; surely, as we believe, they hear the word 
Inliind them ^(tylwjy This /s* thr tcay, wnlT yc in it, 
they rejieat the whispers of the Spirit of God, they 
reflect the very light of the Kternal AVisdom. In 
that wild time there must have lu^en men sheltered 
and hidilen amid the tumult round them, humble 
and faithful and true, to whom the Holy Ghost could 
o])en by degrees the icuiidrim^ thinys of Jfis law, whom 
He taught, and whose mouths he opened, to teach 
their brethren hy tlieir own expericiuie, and to do 
each their ]>art in the great ])r(i])araiion.” ' 

Ves 1 in tliat varied rc'cord of the Old Testament, 
ill law and history and ])ro])heey and ])salni, we liciir 
the voice of the living God, condescending to work 

O' O 

and speak within the limits of a narrow nationality, 
in order ultiinatidy to instruct the world. The more 
])atieiitly Ave study the manifold ways in which 
etern.al truths are enshrined in facts and words, tlie 
more suivly shall we i)erceive that these writings arc 
no mere natural growth or develo])nient, but instinct 
with a life which could only have coiiui from tlie one 
unfailing Foanfain of life, rejdete with trutli which 
could only have flowed from tlie one inexhaustible 

* Dc'nii ('hui'di, Pisi'ijf/liK' of the (JhrhUan Character, p. 57. 
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source of truth, radiating light which could only 
liav(i come down from the one eternal Fullter oflvjlds. 
So God speahs to men, through men, in human lan¬ 
guage, and the old words still speak to those nko 
have earn fo hvar, 

Snell are some of th(‘ characUiristics of the inspircul 
books, whicdi enable us to hnl the riiality of their 
inspiration, though we may not be able to Ibrmulatc 
a precise definition of it. Ihit it will lie well further 
to note; explicitly some things which an examina¬ 
tion of the inspired books teaches us that in¬ 
spiration dotis not do. Once more let me repeat 
emphatically that wc have no other means than such 
an examination for judging what may or may not be 
comjiatible with inspiration. 

(1) Inspiration does notj as we have seen, involve 
iiidep(*ndence of existing records Avhether traditional 
or written, nor of historical research, nor of the 
literary methods of the time. lns])iratK)n took the 
]»riineval traditions of the race and purified them 
and moulded them anew to convey its message. It 
took lU’ojilietic narratives and state annals and folk- 
ballads and current traditions, and, looking back over 
a long period, selected portions of these materials, 
and wove them into the texture of a histftry which 
should siiiii up and intcv])ret the lessons of that 
period, and bring them into relation with the course 
of God’s providential purposes. Ihit in so doing 
the historians w(‘,re not exemx^ted from the need of 
cure and diliuence and research. If an Kvan<relist 
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claims a hearing for his presentation of the Gospel 
oil the ground that he luid traced ilic coiirne of all 
thin(j>> acev raid if from ilic first ^ the writers of the Old 
Tcfttanient, we may be sure, do not stand upon an 
essentially dilferont footing. Tliey used, as we have 
seen* tlie methods of composition eurniiit in their 
time and country ; and this consideration should 
lead us to abstain from mahing dogmatic a iiriarl 
assertions as to what kinds of literary composition 
may or may not be found in the lUble. If, for 
example., allegory was a familiar mode of instruction, 
what right have we to assert (as some do) that the 
Old Testament cannot contain allegories, nay even 
what we call myths? For, as the Archbishoj) of 
Canterbury pointed out not Jong ago, we liavci in the 
Holy Scriptures the fullest us(i maihi of poetry in all 
its forms. lable, in the hillest meaning of 

the word, is used to convi*y Divine truth,—not only 
])arable but fable. Then ai’e we prepared positively 
to lay it down as a thing not to be ciedited that the 
Spirit of God had ever used what we now call myth?’ 
If we say that, wo lay down a canon which tlic 
Church ncv(!r ruled. Are we preiiared to say that it 
was im])ossible that the Divine Spirit could ever 
liave maiTc use of that one rernaiiiing form of litera¬ 
ture ? Shall we tell our people that if certain 
passages are a myth then tlic wliole of the llible is 
untrue ? TJiat would be a most damrerous course.’^ ^ 


^ Slid NoU‘ ( 

Jv<‘lK)rl of llic C.'Uiterbiiry Diocesan Coafuiviioc, isao, ]►. Jl. 
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(2) Inspiration (loos ncjt guarantee absolute iui- 
iminity from, error in matters of science or fact or 
liistory. Thus, for example, tlie narratives of crea- 
tToiTin the first clia])ter of Genesis, while it presents 
a must reniarkable counterpart to the discoveries of 
science, cannot be said to tally precisely with the 
records written in the rocks, so far at any rate as 
they have b(ien read at ])res(iiit. Nor need wo bo 
troubled if it does not, nor stiivo anxiously fjr a 
literal harmony. God’s two great books of the llibhi 
and of Nature each contain iniths which are not and 
could not be communicated by the other. Each of 
them imist be studied by the help of the light wdiicli 
is throwai upon it by the other,but the purpose and the 
limitations peculiar to each must never b( forgotten. 

Again, in th(? de])artment of hist(jry, the decipher¬ 
ment of the cuneiform inscri])tions, wdiile it has 
illustrated the Old Testament from many points of 
vicAv and con firmed its accuracy in not a few instances, 
makes it plain that the biblical cliroiiology is lar from 
exact,and must in many cases be corrected by tlie help 
of the more iireciso Assyrian system of reckoning.^ 

^ It. .soijuitiincs a]i|ii*;i]‘s to In* Mssinnetl tljat tlio iiso ot llio OM 
hy our Lonl aiul Jlis Apostles is an attestation of its 
al)Soliito Jiisloriool aecuraey. It may theivforo not 1»‘siijn'inuous 
to (juoto Paley’s wonts on this ]»oint. 

“ Undonl)tt‘(lly oiu’ Saviour assimics the T)i\ine orij^in of the 
Mosaic institution, , , and rtro^nises the pioplietie eliaraeterof juau}' 
of the'aneient writers [of the Jews]. So far therehtre we are houml 
as Christians to go. But to make Christianity answerable with its 
life for the ciimnnst.'int ial truth of eaeh si*,parate passage of the Old 
'^Pestament, the genuineness of every bonk, tbe information, lidelily, 
ainl judgiiK'iit of every writer iu it, is to bring, 1 will not say great, 
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(3) Inspiration docs not exclude imperfection 
and relativitv and accommodation. The Old Tes- 

-—^ —r—- “ ^ 

lament is not an instantaneous, comidete, final 
eoiiiinunication of al)so]iite truth. What liolds good 
of God’s revelation of llimsidf to Israel, must hold 
good‘of the record of it. The failunj to bear this in 
mind has givim rise to much misnuderstanding. 1\ike 
one or two illustrations. JTumaii sacritice caiim't be 
acceptable to God ; yet in an age when human sacri¬ 
fices wore common, Abraliam’s faith could be tested 
by the command to slay his son. Xo trial could so 
unmistakably have exhibited the unswerving loyalty 
of his devotion to Jehovah, and in relation to the 
cirouinstances of the time the coinmand and the 
readiness to ohciy it are alike intelligii)le, and the 
record of it is ju’cserved in the Jlihle without fear of 
its being misunderstood. 

In an jige when wars of extermination were 

Imt uiiiircThsary dillicullies ijilu the wlidlc system. 'I’lu'se 1 >oo1s.k 
uere iuii\iT.sjilly ivinl aii<i leeeived l>y tlie Jews of nui Saviour’s 
liiiie. H(' and His A]»os11es, in eoiinnuii A\itli all oilier Jews, 
refcrri’d to tlieiu, alluded to 1 hem,.used them. 

. . . “ li! this view, our Seri])iures alford a valiiahle iesliinouy to 
tliose of the Jews, lint tin* uature of this lestiiuouy ou;^ht to lie 
understood. It is surely vei'y dilfereut from what it is sometimes 
represented to he, a sjM'eifie, ratifieatiou of each jiailieular faet and 
opinion ; au^ not <iuly of each parlie.ular faet, Imt of the motives 
assigned for every aelioii, together with llie judgment of praise, or 
dispraise bestowe,d upon them. ... A refereuee in the New ^I’estaiiKatt 
to a jiassage. iu the Old <loes not so lix its authority as t<» exelude 
all iucpiiry into its eredihilily, or into the sejiarate reasons vijmui 
whieh that erediliility is founded, and it is an nnwarraiilahle as wi'll 
as unsafe, rule to hiy down eoiieerning the Jewisli history, what was 
never laid down e»nieei])iiig any other, that either evi'ry partieulai' 
of it must he true, or the wliolo false.”— Evidt'ncrs^ ]*art iih eh. 3. 
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coiiiiiioii and not repugnant to tlie moral sense, tlie 
lsra(j]ites could lx*- eiii])loyed as the executioners of a 
Judgment tlie Caiiaanites which they richly 

deserved; hut it doi*s not follow that tlie form whicli 
that judgment took is one which was meant for the 
admiration, still less for the imitation, of later a*ges. 

In days when no distinction was made between 
evil and the (ivil man, and when the triumph of 
(ivil seemed to mean the defeat of (Jod's kingdom 

O 

and the withdrawal of His sovereignty from the 
world, men could pray I'or the destruction of their 
enemies, and their })ray(‘rs are preserved even in the 
most spiritual part of the inspired volume. 

The form in each case was relative* to the ideas 
and circumstances and limitations of th^* Rge ; but 
inspiration records them iis lessons of unquestioning 
devotion, of inevitable Judgment upon irremediable 
Jirofligacy, of the duty of niora.l imlignation and nn- 
compromising hatred of evil, d'he truth, the Divine 
and eternal truth, is thei*e if we will look for it, 
beiKjath the outward form which belongs to tin; cir- 

« O 

cumstanccs of the age. 

We raise untold and insoluble difficulties for our¬ 
selves if we fail to recognise to the 1‘ull that the 
Jlible is not homogeneous in all its parts, but is the 
n*cord of a gradual and pi’ogressive revelation whiidi 
was ma<le known to iiuiii hy slow degrees as they 
could bear it; and that insiiiration has not olditerated 
the steps of progress and raised all to one niiiforin 
standard, but shows ns, for our instruction, Dod’s 
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iiiiliriiig patience in tlie gradual education of His 
})(X)ple, and tlirongh tlicni of the human race. 

The caution is not unnecessary, for the old Jewisli 
error of hildiolatry lias survived into modern times. 
There have heeii those wlio have treated the Bible 
as all end, a.iid not a means. They liave searclied 
the Scri])tures as though tliey thouglit that in them 
they had clernal life. They himi *‘set u]) their 
theory of Holy Scripture against the Divine j)iir])()se 
of it,'’ and in their zeal for their theory have almost 
lost sight of tlie cardinal fact, that that ])urpose is to 
lead us to know God, and God in Christ. 

Thus, tlien, even if it sliould come to be the 
generally receiv^xl opinion tliat tlie J..aw was not 
written by IMoses, but codilied in its piH^sent form 
by Ezra and the ])riests after tlie Jleturn from 
Babylon; even if we should have to believe that 
the teaching of the proiiliets precedt'.d the discipline 
of the Law, and was its foundation rather than its 
iiiter])retation; even if we should be compelled to 
admit, with whatever regret, that we possess few, 
ii‘ any, lelics of the poetry of him whose name is 
most closely associated with the Bsalter; even if 
we should be forced to acknowledge that what we 


once su])posed to be literal history is but “ truth 
embodied in a tale,” and that some parts of the 
history have been coloured by the coiice])tions of 
the ago in which it was written long after the 
events themselves, like the work of a inedkeval 
])ainter depicting the scene*s of the first century 
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vvitli tlie sco.noiy and dross ol‘ tlui sixtoontli ; oven 
if there are soniii books which we find it liard 
to lit into their place as parts of tlie record of 
revelation, and in which W(* cannot easily disoern 
the marks of inspiration; even if all this should 
come to be so—and I am very far from thii^king 
myself tlnit the extreme views with regard to date 
and character of some of the books of the Old 
Testament which are now pnt forward in some 
quarters will long hold tlunr ground in tln^ face 
of sober criticism — in spite of all that has been 
or will 1)0 said to de])rcciate iJie C)ld Testament, 
the life, is tluire. The Hook lives. The dinrcli 
accei)ts it n])on Hie authority of Christ and His 
A])ostles, and wdth whatever occasional and tmn- 
porary intermissions of care and regard, she will 
coidiniui to accept and use it, and will—so we 
Jro convinced—Iciarii through the attacks of enemies 
as well as through the labours of friends, to under¬ 
stand it Jiiore truly, tiiul value it more worthily. 

ill conclusioTi, let me coniiiKuid to your reilectioii 
the d(Hible proof of the inspiration of the Old T(*sta- 
nient which is to be derived from the essential 
imity which characterises it, and from the response 
of the sonl to its message. Of the iirsf of these 
proofs 1 have already spoken incidentally, hut I 
should like to sum up ami emphasise what I 
have said by the quotation of w’ords more WTughty 
and eloquent than my o\vn could })ossibly be. 
‘‘The 1 hide,” writes llishop Westcott in The Bible 
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in ilic Church} “ contains in itself tlic fnllest witness 
to its Divine, anthority. If it a 2 )pears that a large 
collection of iVagincniary records, writUni, with few 


exocjitions, without any designcHl connexion, at most 
distant times and under the most varied circum¬ 


stances, yet coinhiiie to form a definite whole, 
broadly separated fVom other books ; if it further 
apjiear that these di!fer(mt ])arts wlnni interpreted 
historically reveal a gradual ])rogress of social 
s])iritnal life, uniform at least in its gcmeral direc¬ 
tion ; if without any intentional purjjose they offer 
not only reimukable coincidenc(JS in minute details 
of fae.ts, for that is a mere (juestion of aceuratr^ 
narration, but also subtle harmonicis of com 2 )le- 
mentary doctrine; if in 2 >i'tJpertion as they are felt^ 
to be se))arate they are f(‘lt also to bo instinct with 
a common sj)irit; then it will be rt^adily acknow¬ 
ledged that however they caim*. into being first, 
however they were united afterwards into the 
sacred volume, they are yet legibly stam]:>ed with 
the Divine seal as ‘ins]>ired by (lod’ in a sense 
in whicii no other writings are.” 


The xiroof of the Divine ins^nration (jf the l>ihle 
which is derived from the essential unity of spirit 
which characterises it in spite of the manifold 


diversity in foi’in and substance of its different 


])arts is confirmed by the res])ons(*. of the soul to 
its message, or perhaps we should rather say, by 
the marvellous way in wdiich, by the consentient 


^ T. 14. 
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toRtiiiiony of one <;eneration of Clirisliaiis after 
aiiotlier, its iiuissaine fiwh tlie liuinau soul. lA^t 
ni(*> borrow the Avell-kiiowu words of (/ol(Tidg(j, 
ill Ills Ldim on Ihr In^pirotion oj Ihe 
to e;:])ress this llioufjht. After telling us how he 
had re-yierused the hooks of the Old and *New 
Testament—each hook as a whole, and also as an 
integral yiart,—^lic continues thus— 

“N(*ed I say that I have met everywhere more 
or less C(»y»ious sources of trutli, and y»ower, and 
purifying impulses; that 1 have found words fen* 
my inmost thoughts, songs foi* my joy, utterances 
Tor my hidden griids, and ideadings for my shame 
and my feebleness? In sliort, whatever me, 

hejirs witness for itself that it lias yaoc'^^eded from 
a Ihdy fSpirit, oven from th(5 sanii* Syjirit, tvhich 
rvwainhuj in ifmij, ijil rnpwrfdefli oil of her poire r^i, 
(fiid in all aifcs nileritiff info holfi souls malrfh them 
friends of God am! projdiefs (Wisdom, vii. 

In such wise tlurn will come to the devout and 
loving student of ll(dy Scriyiture a continuous 
yiersoiial verification of its inspiration in the ex- 
[lerienee of life. 

Thy vnml is a Ump nnlo Diyfecf, and liyld unto 
my pailL 

' i. 
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The permaHoiil value of tlie Old Teslanieiit for the 
(diristiaii Church is attested in the Xew Testament 
even more hy the use made of it than hy positive 
statement. I’ositive statements there are of tlie 
most definite kind. Tkuih noi, said the LoiVl 
Himself as ITe promulgated in the Mount tlie 
law of His new kingdom, that J came in dchlroif 
the Jam or Utr ; J came not to (Jc^lrojf Jjut 

to fulfiL There may have been some among llis 
audience who thouglit that He wlio came from 
(irod with a new message for mankind would begin 
His work l)y abrogating the laws and su])erseding 
the teaching of the old order. Tliere have been 
those, both within find without the Christian Church, 
who have virtually or exjdicitly maintained that He 
did so. But such was not the Divine method. The 
(did I’estament was not as it were the scaffolding 
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iiecessaiy for the erection of the Christian Church, 
needing to he taken down in order that the full 
symmetry anil beauty ol' the building may be seen. 
It is an integral part of the structure. The Propliets 
as well as the Apostles are the foundation upon wliich 
the Cliristiaii Cliurcli is built. In all the many parts 
and many lashioiis ol‘ tlie revelation made to Israel 
it was God liimseir who spake, and no Divine Word 
can be without some measure of permanent sig¬ 
nificance in vo*rtue of the Divine truth which it 
contains, albeit that truth may be embodied in a 
form whicli is local and temporary. The new 
order must preserve and develop all that was 
essential in the old. "Die Old Testament leads 
up to Christ, and (.'hrist takes it and puts it back 
into our bauds as a completed whole, lie bids us 
study it as ‘fultiiled’ in Him, and p'^f ourselves 
t^ school with every ])art of it.’’ The old lessoii- 
book is not to be thrown away or kept merely 
as an arclueological curiosity. It is to be re-studied 
ill the light of the further revelation of Christ’s life 
and teaching and work. 

What the Lord Himself afliriiied His Apostles 
continued to teach after His departure. Whatsoeirr 
IhinyH w€7'o wrilfcn afo)rfi)iie, says St. l*(»ul as he 
ipiotes a ])assage from the Psalms, were tn'iUc^i for 
onr learningy (hat ilirough luiticncc and fltroiajh 
comfort of the scriptures we mvjht have iiope (Itoni. 
XV. 4). TIusc tliingsy says St. I’aul again, with 
reference to the history of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness, liappmed inifo ilian hi/ way of cxamjilc ; 
and they tccre v'rittcn for mir adinonltlon, upon whom 
the cuds of the ayes arc coinc (1 Cor. x. 11). 

Once more, in a lelU^r wliicli derives an especial 
solemnity from the 1‘act that it was written i:i tlic 
pros])e(;L of approaching martyrdom, and is as it 
were liis last will and testament to his disciple, 
St. l*aul points Timothy to the Old Testament 
Scriptures as a safeguard and security ct)-ordiuatc 
witli th‘e a])osto]ic teacliing wliieli lie had received, 
to confirm his steadfastness in the faith under the 
stress of persecution and prevalent false teaching; 
and he takes occasion to add an emphatic testimony 
to the permanent value ol‘ ercry inspired, scripture 
for the instruction of the Christian Church. Ahidc 
Ihun in the thinys which than hast learned and hast 
hee.ii assured of, litwiviny of wlcont thou hast learned 
than; and that from a- bahe thou hast knov:n the 
sacred writinys 'which a,re able to 'make thee, vjise 
unto salvation thronyh faith which is in Christ Jesus, 
JEcery senjttvrc inspired of Cod is at so yin* 

tcachinyy for reproofs fw correeJ.ion, for instruction 
vjhich is in riyhicousness: that the 'man of Cod 'may 
he complete, furnished completely unto erery ejood work 

(2 Tim. in. 11-17;. 

But more einjiliatically even than by direct state¬ 
ments do Evangelists and Apostles hear witness by 
their large and constant use of the Old Testament, 
that they regarded it as having a permanent value 
mid authority for the Christian Church, and as con- 
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taiiiiiig a deptli and fulness of lueaniiig, whicli could 
only be understood gnidujilly in the liglit of the con- 
suniniation of Christ’s life ainl work. Tlie familiar 
saying of St. Augustine, Vehis Tcsiameniiim in Kovo 
pah'l^ “The Old IVstament is eAplained in the 
N(*.\v,” receives manifold illustration from almost 
every pag(' of the Xew 'i’estament, and sums up 
the spirit in which the writings of the old dis¬ 
pensation are tieated. 'idle sph'itual liie of our 
Lord not less than of tin; A])osth‘s was fed and 
nourished uikui the Old Teshiment. It furnished 
Him and them with weapons against the tempter 
and with consolations in the hour of sharpest 
agony. It supplied them with argument and 
challenge in the. controversy with those ^vho denied 
His Messiahshi]). It is the source of the imagery 
l)y which thought and imagination are stimulated 
and carried forward to the glories of heaven and 
the final consummation of all things. 

The use of tlie Old Testament in the New is a 
subject worthy of the closest study, as throwing a 
flood of liglit upon the deeper meaning of the Old 
Testament. Th(*re are, indeed instances in wdjich at 


first sight (piotations seem to ht‘ imuely verbal and 
superficial, relloeting the methods of the fie wish 
schools ; hut a closer examination will always, it is 
believed, reveal some underlviug principle which 
ex])lains the (piotation, and makes it an example of 
the dceiier sense of Scri])ture. The sober and reason¬ 
able use of the Old Testament in tlie New' forms a 
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striking and instructive contrast to the Jirbitrary 
allegorical system of iiiterjjndation wliicli is to ho 
found in contemporary Jewisli writings, such as 
those of tlio Alexandrian Idiilo, or in the earliest 
])ost-apostolic (diristian writings, such as the Epistle 
of Kirn abas. 

It might iiid(;ed be asked whether this was not 
merely a transitional stage, while the New Testament 
was non-existent, and whetlier, when the a])Ostolic 
writings had been collectc'd and recognised by the 
Christian Cliurcli as an iiisjni-ed authority, tlu*y did 
not supersede the Old Testament. Of such an idea 
there is no hint in the New Testament. “ Wlaiii the 
j^lpistle to the Hebrew's was writlen, it miglit Iiave 
seemed that there Avas nothing for the Christian to 
do, but either to cling to the letter of the Jewish 
Dible or to reject it altogether. Uut the Cliurch was 
more truly instructed by the voice of the Spirit; and 
the answer to the anxious (piestionings of the lirst 
age wliicli tire Epistle contains has become part of 
our iidieritance. We know^ now, with an assurance 
wdiich cannot be shaken, that the Old Testament is 
an essential part of our Cliristian Bible. AVe know 
that the Law is neither a vehicle and a veil for 


s])irituarmysteries, as Bhih) thought, nor a delusive 
riddle, as is taught in tlie Et>isilo of Barnabas,” ^ 


So writes the Bishop of Durliam; yet we are told 
that ill the present day tlie Old Testament is not 
seldom neglected, and wc know hut too well that 


^ Bishop Westcott, Ilcbrcws^ p. 41)2. 
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it. lias 1)0011 Q'riovonsl}; misunderstood and misiiiter- 
])reted in ])a^t times. A tlieory,” wrote Professor 
Olieyue in tlie Cnnfrin])(n‘(n‘/j Ii(,cirtr some two years 
ago, “is already pro]K)uiid('.d both in ])rivato and rti a 
naVv(i, sim])l() way in sermons, that the Old Testament 
is of no ])avtie,ular moment, all tliat we need teing 
the New Testament, which has b(*en defended hy 
our valiant apologists, and e\p(»nnd(‘d hy our admir- 
ahh* iiiterju'eters.” ' IFetir another witness from tin' 
Noneonforinist hodi(‘s. “ (hiite a dangerous negh'ct 
of the Old Testaiinml, ' wrote Principal Cave in the 
same jieriodical last year, “ that iini(|ue lit(*rary 
momimont of tlie ])ast world, has eharaett'rised (Hiris- 
tiaii thinking all too long. 1 liave even heard of a 
prominent Nonconformist minisiia* so jir ferring the 
New Testament to the Old in reading h'ssons, ns to 
use in public no ])art of the Old Testament except 
the Psalms. And (wen wliere the Old Testament lias 
not been ignori'd, too frecpiently its ]) 0 ('try has he.en 
R\)irit\iarised beyond it'-cognition, and its prose has 
been wholly removed from its historical setting; 
whilst as for its magniliceiit proidiccy, it has been 
rendered unintelligible by crude extravagance.” ‘ 

Sueii a neglect of the Old Tiistament, if tlu'se state¬ 
ments arc jnstified hy facts, is a most serious and 
dangerous symptom. It is an unfaithfulness to the 
sjiirit of the teaching of (!hri.<t and His A])ostles 
which can he nothing less than disastrous to the 


' CmitcmimntTit Jln'irtr, Au.giist 1S80 p. 232. 
- Ihifl., April 1890 , p. r. 38 . 
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biiikling up of the Cliristiaii Cliuroli, as well as to 
the growth and establishment of tlie faitli of its 
imiividual members. It is true that we in the 
(Jlmreh of England [ire ])resorved by the possession 
of our leetionaiy from an entire disuse of the Old 
Testament; yet it may be (jueslioned wlietlier it 
forms as huge a part of our ordinary teaching as it 
ought to do. How many sermons on tlie Old Testa- 
meut are ])reachcd in most churches in the course of 
ay(‘ar? I do not mean sermons on texts from tlie 
Old Testammit, using Old Tf'stauienl words in a 
Christian sense, irrespective of tlieir original mean¬ 
ing and context; hnt scuanons showing the provi¬ 
dential purpose, and enforcing the specitic lessons of 
tlie Old Testament. 1 do not Iciiow that w^e have 
im]>rovod as wc ought to liave d(jnc since Eisho]) 
Entteson wrote in 1<SG0, only two years liefore liis 
martyrdom :— 

“ Every day convinci'S me more and more of the 
need of a dinereiit inodes of teacliiiig tlian that usually 
ado]ited for imperfectly taught pe()])le. . . . Who 
teaclies in ordinary parishes the Cliristian use of the 
Esahns ? Wlio puts simply before peasant and stone¬ 
cutter tlie Jew and his religion, .and what he ami it 
were intended to bo, and the real error and sin and 
failure ?—ih(i true nature of jirophecy, tlie progressive 
teaching of the Bible, never in any age compromising 
truth, hut never ignoring Iluj state, so often the un- 
receptivo state, of those to whom the irutli must 
therefore be presented partially, find in a manner 
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(uL'ipU'd to rude and niispiritiial natures ? Wliat an 

m 

amount of pre])aratory leaching is needcid! AVhat 
lal)onr must ho S})ont in struggling to bring forth 
things now .and ohl, and ])resont things simply before 
the indc>lent, untliinking, vacant mind! ... It is 
sucli downright liard work to teach well.” ^ • 

To what then is tliis com])arative neglect of the 
Old Testannmt due? Tailly ])(uha])s to the feeling, 
in itself true and right, that the New 1Vst.ament, as 
the special charter oCtlui Olirislian riiiirch, deimnids 
onr first and most e.arc fid attention, and that its 
teaching is at onc'C more spiritual and more readily 
intcdligihh^; while t]u‘ Old Tesi.'nnont is largely con- 
ceriKsd w’itli a hvgom'. order of things, and is vast and 


vague and ohscnrii of inic*r])retati<>n. 

Jhit wc cannot with iiii]mnity neglect a whole', 
region of our inlieritaiieo, if some j)ains are imedecl 
to exidore it and Labour in it hef()rc^ we can reap its 
harvest. AVe eannot he content with the produce of 
the ground which seems—hut cinly seems—to he 
ready to yield fruit of itself, without strenuous effort 
oil our p.art. 

Partly, again, neglect maybe the Nemesis of mis¬ 
use. it may in certain quarters ho. due to a reaction 
from that nnliinited licence of iiiterjiretatitin which 
li.as too often converted the Old Testament into some¬ 
thing little hett(?r than a. ])layground for the excu’cise 
of a curious ingenuity, .and ]ioiiited the concemptuous 
sarcasm of the eyiigrammatist— 


^ Life of J. (\ PatfA'svii, vol. ii. p. a7-1. 
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“ ITic lil)or cst ill quo siia dogmata quisipie, 

Invciiit et i)aritcr dogmala quisqiio sua/’ 

Men have iiiveiiled their llKiories of the double, the 
triple, the quadrii])le Reuse of Holy Scripture, nay 
they lifivo lost themselves in a ^vhole forest of 
seiisl3s/’ they hav(i imposed their own arbitrary 
meanings on the sacred text, instead of striving 
]3atiently and ])rayerfully so to train and etlncate tlui 
ears of their understanding, that they might hear the 
voice of (iod R])eaking to them through its words. 
1 do not mean for a moment to say that there is no 
“ deeper sense ” of the Old Testament, or that God 
has not spoken to nnni through llis Word even whim 
they have most strangely niisinter])reti‘d it. lint eacli 
ag(i has its own methods of study and temper of 
thought. Tlie methods of the present day are his¬ 
torical and Rcientilic, and the temper of modern 
thought leads many to revolt against the mystir?al 
treatment of the Old Tcstanunit, Tlu‘re is a danger 
lest the revolt should lead to disuse instead of to 
the endeavour to substitute for an arbitrary alle¬ 
gorising that sober historical interpretation which 
appears to be the work to which our age is specially 
called. 

Jhit in addition to these causes tliere is a third 
wdiich is beginning to be widely operative. There 
is a vague suspicion floating about that the “higher 
criticism ” lias raised a host of ipiestions about the 
date and composition and character of the hooks of 
the Old Testament, which must be settled before we 
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can use it aMii willi anv coiilideiicts or Avliich, it is 
sii])^>().so(l, have boon already sottlcMl, or arc on tluj 
hiiili road Lo l>eiii‘^ sett]e<l, in sucli a wav lliat llie. 
Obi Tcstaiuoiit must ])c llirowii aside as a discredited 
book. 

Sucli an attitudiJ is, as I bare already shown, a 
desertion of the teaching' and the exani})le of the 
Now T(‘stani(‘nL It is iiKtonsishiiit with the courage 
which is horn of iailli. It is a distrust of the pro¬ 
mise Unit the Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration we 
believe those ancient Scri})tiir(*s to have been given, 
is slili pi’esent with the Church to guide us into all 
the truth, and to (uiablc ns to retain old trutliKS in 
the light of new discov(U’ies. It is a. negle(it of the 
apostolic ]>rece})t to f(/l lliiwifi, ami hold fioif 

fhaf. which ix fjtnuL It may lu' tliat maiiy of the 
pi-('blems raised with reg.ard to the Cld Testament do 
not admit of solution; but I am surii that the way 
to approatdi them is neither with the ti(‘rcc denimcia- 
iion of unreasoning panic nor with the Idind accept¬ 
ance of uiir<‘asoning adniiration. Tliere are large 
jiarts of the Old Testament which arc })ractically 
imalfectcd for Christian use by present critical con¬ 
troversies; there are other piirts in ri'gard to which 
the newer views will j)robably soon win fheir way 
to general accojitance; and for the rest, we must not 
let critical uncertainties paralyse us and liinder us 
from the use of the Hook which cannot be foregone 
without loss to ourselves and the Church. The Old 
Testament has been ])laced in the hands of the 
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Christian Clnirdi hy our Lord and JTis Apostles, 
and coniim ndcd to our <liliL>ent study ; and wliile 

O t y • 

we niMintain lliat it i^^ tli(‘ duty of those wlio can do 

■ • 

so 40 ]nirsuo every iiudhod of investigation whic.li 
will tlirow light upon the Ih’ble, we need not-' fear 
that'the simplest student who approaches it in the 
spirit of Christ will he misled or deceived in any 
essential matter. 

Th(^ ])ihle has l)e(.‘n compared to a great Church 
which it need(‘xl some lifteen centuries to hiiild. “Of 
that temple the Old Testament is the nave, Avith its 
side aisles of psalm and ])ro]>h(‘cy ; and the Cospels 
are the choir — the last Gospel, perhaps, the very 
sanctuary ; while around and behind are the .Apos¬ 
tolic E])istles and the Apoealy})se, each a gem of 
beauty, each sui»])lying an indispensable feature to 
the majestic whole.” ^ Now if I may devc^lo]) that 
figure, it is not (issential for the ordinary s])ectator 
to know at what ])recise date each part of the Church 
was huilt, still h^ss from Avhat quarry the stones 
brought, or whether old maLcu’ials from some earlier 
(.liurch wer(‘ incorporjited in ])arts of the buildings, 
lie can learn the lessons of grandemr and beauty, of 
holiness and devotion, which the whohi building 
teaches; "lie can see how it reflects the mind and 
])urpose of its architects, even without this detailed 
knowledge, though the knowledge may add to his 
intelligent wonder and appreciation, and is essential 
for the study of tlie histoiy and development of firchi- 

’ (^ainui liidfloii, oil lh< Wovlh of Uk (>fd TealamrMf ]>. 2a. 
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tectnrc. And so siirelj it is witli tlici Old Tostuinent. 
It i.j iiiiportiint, Avitli a viuw to the study of the 
history a,ud (levelopineiit of the religion of Isrsud, to 
iix tlu* relative dates of the V’ritings contained in iho 
Old Testament, and the student must labour patiently 
at the task. But there is much, very much, that the 
Old Testament has to teach us \vhich is independent 
of (]U(istiotis of dat(^ and authorship, and v'c must not 
abandon the attempt to learn Ukj li^ssoiis, until all 
the ])robIenis which aAvait solution are satisfactorily 
deeid(»d. Ftir most knoAvledge is ]>rogr(‘ssivo, and it 
is only through tentativii ellbrts and partial failures 
that ])rogn‘Ss is secured ; and it is often triu*, lliat we 
learn more in the procc'ss of learning than irom the 
lesson when it is learnt. 

JjQt me now (uuleavour to suggest some of the 
ways in whiidi the Old Testament is to be studied, 
some of tlu*. uses of it which can never become ob¬ 
solete in th(i (diristian (dmndi. 

(1) There is the historic use. The Old Testa¬ 
ment is the historic foundation of Christianity, tlu' 
record of the long, ])atient, manifold pivparation for 
the. Incarnation. 1 have said already that the Old 
Testament can never he understood Tinless it is 
studied from this ]>oint of view ; hut, further, it 
is (litricult to ovmostimate tlii*. importance for the 
Christian Church of the coustaui study of it in this 
aspect. It is hardly possible to imagine what the 
difficulty of belief in tlie stupendous miracle of tbe 
Incarnation would have bi3eii, if it had come as a 
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suclcleii isoliiiod event in tlie world’s liistoiy, and not 
as the consuniiiiatioii and tin*. interj)retatiou (.)(’ a 
nniqne national lil’e, recorded in an ('(j[nally iini(jU(^ 
nalrlonal literature. As it is, the niarvel of the In¬ 
carnation, with all its infniite significance', stands 
buttressed on the one side by the history of the Jew¬ 
ish Church, on the other side by the history of the 
Christian Cliurch. Tlie one l(*ads u|) to it, the other 
springs out of it; it accounts for lioth, and is attested 
hy both. The Old Testament “do(‘s not nier(‘ly con¬ 
tain prophecies; it is JVoin first to last a ju'ophecy.” 
This mode of studying the Old Ti'.stanieut is in fad 
the study of the argument from proj)h('cv. That 
argument lias sometimes lieeii sadly misused. Us 
ex])()nents liave too often ])een eont(‘nt to ])oint to a 
few striking passagiis, sonui of which will not hear 
the interpretation put upon them when they are 
critically examiiK'd, instead of patiently showing how 
little by litthi Cod disci])lined His ])(;o])l(?, and taught 
them hy the types of King and ITophet and Priest 
and Servant, and awakened in them the longing for 
a fuller knowledge of Him, and a real assurance oi‘ 
pardon for sin and cleansing of the heart, and some 
illumination of the dark inystiny of the grave, until 
Christ came and fulfilled all and more than all. 

We are familiar with tlu*. idesa of tlio ‘ fulfilment’ 


of prophecy. r»iit that idea is often unduly limited. 
I*rophecy is not “inverted history.” It was not a 
ren(;ction beforehand ]>y which men could foriiknow 
what was to come. It was ratlier tlie seed and germ 
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tml ul’ which in due time plaiiL and flower and fniiL 
were^ to he develo[)(3d. Prophecy kept men’s eyes 
tixed upon the futurii; it created a sense of need; it 
stirred dee}) and earnest longings; it stiiiiul.'ijted 
hoj)e» And tlien, at length, the fulfilment came, and 
gathered into one unimagiiied reality all the various 
lines of thought and longing and hope, in a complete¬ 
ness and a glory fur transcending all antici])ation. 
The fullilnient could not have been conjectured from 
the prophecy, any more than llie oak tree could, 
ai»art from expericuice, he conjectured from the 
acorn ; Imt as the oak tree can lie seen in the acorn, 
so the fultilment can be seen iii the ])rophecy. It 
answers to it, and liears witness to the working of 
the one Divine pui’iiose, steadily moving towards its 
tiiial goal of man’s redem})tion, ‘ Fullilnient ’ does not 
exhaust jirophecy. It inter})rets it, and gathers uj) its 
scattered elements into a new combination, possessing 
fresh and abiding and ever-incre.asing sigiiiiicaiicc, 
But ]jerhaps it may be tliouglit that this historic 
study of tlic Old Testaiiunit as the prejiaration for 
Christ’s coming may be safely left to professed 
apologists, wliose business it is to ]provide arguments 
for the defence of the faith. It is a most fatal mis¬ 
take to think so. .At no time, least of ifll at the 
present time, can believers affortl to neglect tlie use 
of any means in their }^ower for the eonlinnatioii of 
their own faith, and thereby of the faith of others. 
And this is an argument the force of which is most 
felt by each as be studies it for himself. It is an 
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arguinciit which can to some extent be apin’eciated 
by all, though it can scarcely be mastered in all its 
fulness by any one. I am sure that those of us 
who are teachers ought to study it more and teach 
it more. The quiet exposition of truth is often its 
best defencci. AVe remember how the ])oel di'scribes 
the belo^'ed disciple meeting the heresies which 
began lo s]>ring up in his old age by the calm 
rehearsal of the simple iacts ;— 


“ 1 sl.itvd iiMicli of tlic Lord’s life 

Forgotten nr niis«leli\ei'el, and let it ’svolk.’ 


And so it ^vill surely be with the exposition of the 
Old Testament ])reparation for that life. AVe need to 
restate patiently much that has been ‘'forgotten or 
misdelivered ” and to “ let it work.” The argument 
from prophecjy is neither (ixploded nor exhausted. 

(2) The study of the Old I'estament is indispeiis- 
able for the right interpi*etation of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The language of the Me\v Testament is Greek, 
liut it is the Greek which has been wedded to 
lie] »rcw thought in the Septuagint A^'ersion of tlio 
Old I'estanient, and it cannot ])e rightly understood 
without constant reference to that Aversion and to 
the lleUrew which underlies it. Tlie theological 
ideas of the New Testament have their root in 
the Old Testament, and must be studied there if 


we would fully understand them. Terms such as 
righteousness, justification, holiness, sin, projiitiation, 
sacrifice, ntonement, are not new coinages. They 
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have already a history wlieii they arc adopted, with 
whatever iiiodification or expansion of lucaniiig, in 
the New Testament. 

How, again, can we understand the full sigiiifi- 
caiicuof our Lord’s work unless we study it in relatioii 
to the various elements of the preparation for*His 
coming ? How, for example, ciin we appreciate the 
force of words like th(jse? Our Saviour Christ Jcsus^ 
iclio aJuflisJicd (h'uth^ aud hrotajhf tifr. and incorrv2)iioii 
to Ivjht throui/h (he fjn.^pd (2 Tim. i. 1 0) ; or Ihcise : 
that ihrinnjli dealli . . . he might ddirei all (hem u'ho 
through fear of death iccrc all (heir lifeti/ue suhjeet to 
hoiidagc (Hel>. ii. 15), il‘we do not learn from the 
study of the Old Testament with what a leaden 
weight the mystery of the grave presscii upon ineii’s 
souls under the old dispensation ; a mystery which 
could only be solved with full assurance of personfil 
h(JJ:)e in the trium]»h of Ohrisl’s Resurrection. 

^ome of these (luestions may be thought chietly 
to concern those who arc specially called to devote 
their time to the study and interjnetation of the 
JUble, rather than those who, in the jux'ss of work 
and daily duties, can only give a limited time to it. 
Rut there is one as])ect in which 1 think that the 
study of the Old Testament has a most iiTiportant 
bearing on the ijitcrprctation of the New Testa¬ 
ment in relation to Christian faith and hope for 
all of us. There are times, 1 su])pose, when most of 
us feel faint-hearted about the prospects of the 
Church of Christ, perplexed to know how the kingdom 
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of Christ is ever to become universally triumpliaiit, 
at a loss to imagine liow that final consummation of 
all things can ever he reachetl, when God shall be 
alU i)i all. AVe are familiar with the wise sa}'ing 
of that great student of the llilde and of history, 
Bishop Lightfoot, that “ the best cordial for drooping 
spirits is the study ()f history.” It is tnui; and the 
most accessilde form of this cordial for most of us 
is the study of history Jis it is recorded for us 
in the pagc'.s of the Old 'J’estament. For there wo 
can read in sinijde language the story of the great 
Divine ])urpose gradually being wrought out in spite 
of human weakness and liunian ])erversity, nay, 
ovcri'uling them to its own ends, Israel had not 
courage to take the straight road to Canaan; l)iit it 
was brought there in the end, des])ite its cowardice, 
and on the way it was taught lessons of pm’petual 
significance. Israel luid not faith to live under the 
])rotection of an Unseen Kuler, and the aljsolute 
theocracy had to be exchanged for the theocratic 
kingdom ; but that kingdom was made the means of 
teaching successive generations to look forward to a 
true and ])erfect kingdom. Israel as a nation became 
liopelessly apostate from its God ; it must die in thq 
Exile, dint God’s people was immortal. The oath 
of Israel’s Holy One could not be broken. Art not 
iJioii from rcrrl(t!<iln(j^ i> Lord toy Cod, ‘nilnr Holy 
Onr,? ‘trr. Mihail not dir (Ihib. i. 1.2J. And in the 
Ueturn a chastened remnant was raise^d to a new 
and purer life. Everywhere we mark the unbafiled 
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piltience of God, briip^iiig about His purpose, though 
inau^ delays it by refusing to fulJil his ])art in the 
great design, nay resists it to the utmost of his 
feeble power; and as we read and ])()uder, we ^re 
strengthened to believe that it is so now, and will 
be so for ever. 

As wo eom]){ire fidlilmcnt with prophecy, and 
mark how the fulfilment unites, in ways unexpected 
and unimaginable, various ehuinmts of projdiecy 
which seemed incom])atible, different lines of thought 
which seeiiiiHl wlieii e-xamiijed for a short distance 
only at any particular point, to be parallel, and 
not coiivaagxmt; W(; learn a lesson of inestimable 
instruction for our view of the ultimate consumma¬ 
tion of God’s pui'poS(^s in the future. We learn that 
it is our duty to bold firmly and faitbrully to every 
element of revealed truth, iH>t abandoning one ]>art 
oT it ])(^caiise it is unwelciome, or lieeause it seems to 
us, in our limittjd view of it, and to our finite capaci¬ 
ties, to be irreconcilable with another part of it, but 
clinging fast to all, in tin; assurance that tlicre will 
l>e an ultimate and complete reconciliation of all in 


T]k‘ ojiL* fiir-olV (ivciit 

To wliicli tlio wliolii civalioii iuovl*?.” 

When wc realise, T repeat, bow marvellously fulfil¬ 
ment transcended prophecy, we are strengthened to 
believe with confident hope that as it has been, so it 
will be; and we may rest assured that the consuin- 
matiori of the Divine purposes will be not less but 

K 
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more glorious and complete than we dare to hope or 
fancy. 

(3) But heside the evidoiilial value ot the Old 
Testament, beside its iiiaiiifold im])ortance for the 
interpretation of tlu; hTew Testaiiient, it lias 
nuiiieiit practical value for 1cuclt'in(j, for rtproof^ for 
corrrrfIon, for lni<frtfefion iHtirli -is in, rif/h/nmnniHS. 
This of (‘-ourse is commonly jidmitted; yet 1 doubt if 
the distinctive value and the s]>ecilic lessons of the 
Old Testament arc as fully recognistul as tliey should 
bi‘. It contains many lessons which are not rejieatcd 
but assumed in the New Ttjstainent; or which, if 
repeated, are wi it large ’’ in the Old Tcjstainent 
under diOerent circumstances and with distinct illus¬ 
trations. The national lessons of the Old Testament 
are not, and could not be, rejieatcd in the New, 
Take, for example, the ideas of national solidarity 
and the continuity of national life, which are so 
strongly emphasised in the prophets and the l\salnis, 
and the recognition of which is so essential to their 
right understanding. The ‘ iiersonality * of the 
nation, its calling, its functions, its relation to (Jod 
as a nation, are ideas which are presented with a 
living force in the Old Testament. The life, the 
l)ersonalify, the cljaracter of the nation pass from 
generation to generation dowji the centuries. The 
individuahty of the members of the nation is an im¬ 
portant truth which only came to be fully understood 
by slow degrees ; but individualism is not the whole 
truth, and the Old Testament reminds us of tlie com- 
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X)leiueiiUi]y trull], that the iiidiviilual is but a inembcu' 
of tlio larger Avliolo, ^v]^ch has a life, a character, a 
duty, and a d(istiiiy peculiarly its own. 

No doubt this triilli reappears in tlie Noav Tefita- 
ment in the doctrine of the Christian Church; but 
are we right in regaixling the nation of Israel siniply 
as the ])rototypt^ of the (diristian Church, in spiritual¬ 
ising, as is so coiiniiunly done, all that is said ol 
Israel, and aj/plying it either iy analogy to the in¬ 
dividual life, or g(;Jierally to the Cduircli? Are 
there nut still distinctiA'c iessons to be learnt for 
national life and conduct ironi the ideal offered 
to Israel and tlie laws by wliich its pi’ogress towards 
that ideal was to be regulated? 

(4) Socialism is in the air all round us with many 
noble uspirations for a better state of society and 
truer relations of man to man, mingled with many 
crude and chimerical ideas as to the ineans by 
whicli the end is to be attained, and not seldom 
i)roposing to right an old Avroiig by the perpetration 
of a new one. Is it not Lit least possible that there 
are some principles cxliilnted in the divinely ordered 
conn non wealth of Israel, and emphasised in the 
social teaching of the prophets, which luicd to he 
brought to light, and applied to the solution of our 
present difficultiiis ? 

(5) 1 need say hut little of the personal lessons 
wdiicli the Old Testament oilers. Yet it is worth while 
to remark that some religious ideas are more readily 
apprehended in their more elementary forms ; jiiid 
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tlial tlio pro])liets enforce simple lessons of man’s 
duty tc* Clod and Ids ucdgldjours, Avldcli can never be 
obsolete. To do justly, and to love vicrcy, and to v^allc 
lumhly iHtli thy Uod is a practical code of ethics and 
religion which would regenerate the world. In this 
connexion let me quote M ords which are true in a 
deei)er senstj than tlieir author woidd himself have 
admitted. “As long as the world lasts, all wdio 
want to make progress in righteousness will come to 
Israel for insj)iration, as to the people Avho have 


had the sense for righteousness most glowing and 


strongest; and in hearing and reading the words 


Israel has uttered for us, carers for condmit will find 


a glow and a force they could find nowhere else. 
As well imagine a man with a sense for sculptui*e 
not cultivating it by tlui hel}) of the remains of 
Greek art, or a man with a sense for poetry not 
cultivating it by the help of Homer and Shakesj^Gar'e, 
as a man with a sense for conduct not cultivating it 
by the help of the Bible ! ” ^ 

Yes, it is true ! but why ? Js it not l)ecause One 
greater than Israel is here ? 

Again, do we sufliciently value the “ exhilarating 
influence of Old Testament pro])hecy, and yield our¬ 
selves to its elevating power? Imagination as Avell 
as reason is the handmaid of religion, and I doubt if 
we have cultivated the religious imagination as W’e 
ought to have done by the help of‘ the prophets. 

The devotional valu(3 of the Psalter is of course 


^ M. Arnold, Literature ami Do(jma, ]). 42. 
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universally acknowledged. T need*hardly refer to 
ilie (iver fresli ])o\ver of ilie Psalms as the language of 
ilie soul outj)Ouriiig its iiimosl self to Clod ; hut theni 
is just one X)oint to wdiieli T should like to r^fer. 
Have w^e not lost the intense joyousiuiss of tlie Old 
Testament saints ? Witli all their limitations of 
view and hop(% with all that was hard and rough in 
life, tlicve is in the Psalter a perpetual strain of 
gladness which ])nis us utterly to shame. It is 
echoed in the New Tt‘stanient; yet there, in tlie 
JValter, we S(;em to lind it hi all its fn^sh and bright 
simplicity. AVe use the old words still; yet have 
w'c not lost soimdhing of the sjiirit, though Ood 
should be nearer to ns now in the light of the liuiar- 
natioii than lf(‘ Avas in tlioso early days, and heaven’s 
glory illuminates our path as it did not timii ? 

Is it m^cessary, in s])eaking of the use of tlu'. Old 
Testament in the Chiistiau Church, to add tlni 
caution that the Ohl Testaiiumt is not the New ( 
We must not fall into the error of confounding the 
’i’estaments and supposing, as some liave done, that 
all Cdiristian doelrine is contained already in the 
Old Testament. AA^e shall not appeal to the Old 
Testament foi- the proof of distinctively Christian 
doctrines, although we Jiiay find corroheft’ation of 
them there, and ma}" recognise that nmcli that \vas 
^^nintcin^gihl(^ at the time was implicitly contained 
in the Divine message. Norinn Ttsfdnirtiivm hi 
Vdcrc lafc/. Nor, again, shall we suj)Y)ose that any¬ 
thing contrary to the mind of Christ can ])()ssibly be 
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sanctioned for tlio Christian Clinrch by an a])pc‘al to 
the authority of tlie Old Testiini(‘iit. 

For all th(‘ law and tlie prophets are valid for the 
(ylii;istiaii Church only as they are ‘lulfilh'd’ in 
Christ. ‘Fuliihnent' is not to be limited to pro- 
])hecy only. When Christ said that ITe came io 


/nijil fhr Itnr ft,id ///, prnpjtdx He doubtless meant to 
includ(‘ the Avliole oi‘ the Old "J'estameiit- Seriptuies. 
All those Scriptures, as the utterance of Divine Inilli 
through hiimaii iustrunumts, awaited a fulfilmoiit, 
and it is as interpreted by that fuHilment that they 
are commended to the stiulv of the (Jhrist-iaii Church. 

t/ 

‘Fulfilment’ is tlu', completion of wh.at was before 
iinporh'ct; it is tlie realisation of what was shadowy ; 
it is the develojimeiit of what Avas rudimentary ; it is 
the union of what v/as isolated and discon mad (‘d ; it is 
the ])erf(‘ct growth from the antecedent germ. Christ, 
came to disengage eternal truths from the limiU'd 
forms ill which tliey liad lieen hitherto expressed ; 
and lie bids us look back upon those limited forms 
in the light of ITis teachjng and work, and discern 
the eternal truths embodicid in them. If we would 


understand the ])rinci})le of their interpretation wo 
must study the illustrations which Christ I-[ims(;lf 
gives of \vliat He meant by fulfilling” the law and 
the prophets. Tn them we see how He pierces 
through the outward fonn to the Divine truth of 
which the outward form was but the vehicle, how 
He discloses and aflirins the inward spirit, how He 
rai.ses all to tlie higher level of Ilis own teaching. 



V TESTAMKNT IN THE NEW l.‘J5 

Had tlio law forbidiU^ii murder? .The jU’ohiljUiou 
rests idtimately on tiie ])riiuaple ol’ irnitual love, 
whifli must exclude even the spiiit of liaircd. Had 
the law ctiidernned adiilterv? That is but one 
limited application of the ])iineiple of purity, which 
must govern not merely action hut thought. Had 
the law prohibited i)Cijury ? Fhhility to an oath is 
but one small pait nl* the universal duty of truth 
between man and man. Had the law enforced a 
rough e([unlity of justice by way of restraining 
rt‘.veiige ( The true restraint of revenge* is to be 
found in the coufpiest ol* cv'l by self-sacrifice. Had 
the law allowed a limitation of lov(‘. to fellow- 
countrymen and friends { Human love is llio reflec¬ 
tion of Divine love; Divine .love is uiiiv(u-sal, and 
henceforth human love must be univeu’saL too. 

Tluis in each case the underlying prineixile is 
seized and enforced, and carried to its full develop¬ 
ment. The imperh'et morality of an earlier age is 
hdt behind ; tla*. limited rules which were all that 
men could l)ear at first., but which were designed to 
raise them to liighcr thiTigs, are extended and ex- 
])aiided; a. new and generous spirit is infused into 
tlie f*utward form. 

Mark the cmpliatie assertion of the uijiversality 
of this fulfilment. Verih/ I my unto you, till heaven 
awl earth tavay, one jot or one tittle aliall in 

no wise pafis a'lray from the lau\ till all IhinyH hr 
aceornjfl'ished (Matt. v. 18). There is no distinction 
of ceremonial and moral law; no classification of 
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precepts according* to llieir sii]>posed iiii})(>rtaiiGO or 
insigiuficance. All is the relhictioii of' l)i\diie truth; 
all lias its ap})oiuled ]mr]>ose in its own time ; all is to 
find its fulfillneiit, AVo may not he able to determine 

I 

the sigiiificanee of ov(uy element any more than the 
naturalist can exphiin the use of every pliysical organ, 
but the general drift and purpose of ilie whole are clear. 

And for the Christian Church this is the canon of 
interpretation for the Old Testament. Very simple, 
yet very com])rehensive it is, this ]»rincipl(‘ of the 
spirit of Christ (‘iitering into the old order and 
“ fulfilling ” it : vet how strangely Clnistiaus in all 
ag(!S have ignored it ! Wind grievous scandals, nay 
what numslrous crimes p(‘rpelrated in the name of 
religion, would have heeii avoided if it had but been 
realised iis an unaltertd)]e and universal princij)le 
that the Christian Chni(‘h can never find authority 
in the Old Tiistament for any act iliat is at vaj'ianco 
with the s})irit of the Gosjx*!. Jt is not our danger 
now; but it is an error which lias been fruitful of 
evils ill i>ast ages. It is, wo are told, even now a 
danger among noAV converts from lu'atbenisni. 

When we turn fi'om our Lord’s t(‘achiiig to that 
of Ifis Apostles we find everywhere that the Old 
Testament is accejited as the natural inheritance of 
the Christian Churcli; and further, tliat the old 
words are used in all the fresh intmisity of nu'auiiig 
with which the new rcvohvlion had shown them to 
be instinct 

Tlie life and death of Christ have given a deeper 
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insight into the holiness of Gotl, a new standard and 
motive for the holiness whieli He do,sires in man. 
Yet the Christian’s call to holiness of life can still be 


enforced liy an a]»i>eal to tlie authority of thc^ old 
Scrijjtnres —It is ivritfcn, Yc shall he hah/; for 1 am 
holy (1 Tet. i. 1(>). Old promises can still be urged 
as the ground for trustful conteutedness (ITcib. xiii. 5, 
G), but they come with all the added force of Christ’s 
own teaching and example. The old exhortation to 
recognise the loving hand of God in the disci]dine of 
cliastisement is still valid, but it recedves fresh illu- 
niination from tlu; revelation of the fatherhood of 


God in Clirist (lleb. xii. 5, G). Old warnings of the 
CKulain punishment which awaits a eontem])tuous 
and wilful disregard of God’s working in the world 

o o 

are still signilieant, and they come with augmented 
emphasis under new circumstam es (Acts xiii. 40, 41). 
Old laws of J)ivin(' government are still in force, but 
it is in the higher sphere of spiritual i;xp(‘,rience that 
they find their application (1 Gor. i. 10; iii. 19, 
20). AVords which of old expressed the principle of 
stability for the life of nations are expanded to 
convey a spiritind meaning, and express the essential 
])rinciple of the inner life (lloin. i. 17; Gah iii. 11). 
r>ut what need is there to multijdyinstimces? The 


whole Old Testament is regarded as transtigured, deep¬ 
ened, spiritualised, not by the arbitrary im})osition 
upon its w'ords of a sense which they do jiot bear, but 
because, hi the clearer light of Christ’s fullilmeiit of 
that old dispensation, they can and must convey to 
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US more of Unit l»/iviue truth whi(']i at best they can 
but partially and imperfectly express. 

This ])rinciplo of ‘ fulfilment ’ is a fa.r-re 
and. fruitful principle. A])ply it to the reaching of 
which the Old Testament is full, concerning sin and 
righteousness and judgment,‘Hhe cardinal elements 
in the determination of man’s spijitnal state,” con¬ 
cerning which the Advocate conies to convict the 
world (dohn xvi. 8). d’lie old words cannot for us 
have simjily their ‘original sense.’ ".riieymust speak 
with augmented depth and solemnity to those who 
have seen the condemnation of sin and the standard 
of riglitoousness and the ileclaration of judgment set 
forth in tlie life and death and resurrection of Christ 



(Jtom. hi, 25, 2G). 

Those glowing words in which the Psalmists ex¬ 
press their calm conlidencein tlie loving care of God, 
their passionate yearnings for a closer approach Wj 
Ilis presence^, their wonderful sense that man’s only 
true hap])iness consists in fellowship with Him, 
though ath\vart it all lies the dark shadow of the 

I 

brciach of that communion by death,—a shadow wliich 
in moments of exultant hopefulness seems to be dis¬ 
persed by a ray oi‘ the coming light, only to return 
again with all its chilling horror,—those marvellous 


outbursts of praise in which all creation is joined in 
one jubilant harmony of adoration ; do tliey not all 
flasli and sparkle for us with a new glory in the 


light of tfiirist’s revelation of the Father, since ike 


of Gud 'is iV'inCf and hath yioen 


us an under- 
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HiamVmif, tJmt nr hnoin ITini fhal Vs frnc, and that 
dark shadow of death has been for ever })anished 
since Ife //^/,s oirrcoinr dratJi nml opened itnin ns (he 
(jafe of ererJetsfin// life ? , 

^Jhrist puts the Old Testament into the hands of 
His (’linrch, and bids her interpret and nse it as 
' fulfilled ’ ill TIiin. The truth is simjile and familiar, 
and yet it is worth wliile to insist upon it, because 
it is just the truth which will enable us to look with 
(Slimness and ])ati(‘nce upon the critical investigations 
whi^'h ar(' causing jvain and anxi(‘-ty to many who 
love Cfod’s Holy Word. It is indoiiemhmt of those 
investigations: it lisCvS above them into a higher 
sj)ht‘ro; it is not antagonistic to tluuji nor they to it. 
Critical research must lie fearlessly, ])ati(‘ntly, and 
hon(‘Stly pursued. We must be ])repaied to accejit 
its r<‘sults when tluwhave stood the test of searching 

tJ CP 

*cross-examination. But critical research cannot 
shake or overthrow the ctulainty that our Lord bids us 
take the (^Id Testament for our spiritual instruction 
as ‘fullilh'd’ in Him; iyterpretod, spiritualised, and 
endowed with ilvdng force and power in the light of 
th(^ Bevelation which He came to bo and to manifest. 

The ‘do(*per meaning’ in the words of Holy 
Stuipture is not, however, to be gained iTy arbitrary 
allegorising, or by iirivatc intijrprctations of isolated 
phrases torn from their context, but by patient study 
of the methods in which (fod spake in the prophets 
to the fathers of old time, illuTninated hy the message 
wliich Ho has in these latter days communicated in 
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llie ])erRon of Hfs Son. And Hint Ihoro is sncli a 

deeper inciaiiing is no matter for snrxJiisc. TTow, 

‘ • 0 

indeed, coidd it Ik; otlierwise, ? It was (Jod who 
S])aVe ill ilic })rop] it is God wlio spea lis in a Son, 
Kveiy Divine word iiinst be of el.ernal import. 
God’s truth does not vary; tlu;re is no mutability of 
])iirpose in the eternal j)resent of tlie Divim; mind. 
As ill creation so in revelation 

“ AVas and iy and will la*, are but Jk. 

.But wo lliat an* not all, 

Ah ])ai“D, (an so(-* but ])arts, now this now that, 
And live tterlorce fioui thought to thoiij^lit.” 


numan words, even inspin;d words, can ex])ress 
no more than some infinitesimal fragnuait of tlie 
infinite mind of God. Pmt any worthy conce}>tioii of 
ins]>iratioii must at least include this id(‘.a, that the 


inspired words so corr(*s[K>nd to tlu*. Divim; tiulli 
whi(di tliey rovc;al that tlu;y arc capable ol‘ disclosino; 


nion; and more of it as num are abh; to receive it. 


]\Ian could only be educated by dcpn(;es. Tlu* 
cliildhood of the race, like the childliood of tlic 
individual, must be tauglit as it could bear it. But 
the lessons of childhood grow Avith mlvancing years. 
Words cannot continue to mean for us only what 
they meant at first. They must expand with tin; 
expanding miml. 

God’s gr(;at hook of Nature remains nnclianged ; 
but it s])eaks to men with different voices in sue- 
cessive ages, A Copernicus, a Newton, a Darwin 
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arises, and points out now laws wHiicli co-ordinate 
and ex]daiii ^>li(nioniena, and Natuio’s lessons can l»c 
read more clearly. The w(n*ds of the poet, the works 
of tlie }>{diiler, contain and teach nioi’c of truth *and 
i)eanty than ]K)et or painter knew or intended them- 
scilves, idr the intuition oi‘ genius perceives tiaitli 
unconsciously, and records it for those who come 
aller to interpret. 

So the old words of revelation, heeaiiso they were 
the reflection of the Diviiu* mind and will, contaiin'd 
a huger meaning in l]j(‘±n tlian was at once ])er- 
ce])til>le ; and Christ has conn? and fulfilled tliein, 
inrused new ldrc(j and mtMiiiing into them, shown us 
liow they exju'ess mori* of the ffrurc, dntl Irnfh which 
lie came t(j la-ing in all its fulness. It is not that 
the winds of the tdd Testamentpaltej with us in 
a double sense.’’ It is that the Word of God is 
tirintj anti cntrtjdic, possessed, in virtue of its 
essential nature, of a springing imd germinant 
vitality. 


1 have endea vonrcil in tlu‘so hudurcs to ])resent 
some idea of the views Avitli regard to the oi'igin of 
the Old Testament on its human side to whicli 
modm’u study and research are leading itk. I have 
endeavoured to express my strong conviction tliat 
these view’s are not incompatible with a firm and 
full belief in its Divine insi)iration, tlioagli it is no 
longer a verbal and mecbanical inspiration, but a 
vitalising and “dynamic” inspiration which must be 
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ackiiowlptlged. life is tliore; it can be felt and 

nicogiiised, tliougb cannot analyse it or se])iirate 
it from the body which it a-niniales. 

t/ 

I-.astlv, T liavG endeavonred to coiumeiid tlie Old 

^ 4/7 

Tcslainenl to your study—your reiu^wed and I’lost 
earnest study,—for the sake of tlie light which it 
tlirows u])On (u)d’s plan and purpose in the*, past and 
in tlie future, not less tlian for the hel}) wliich it may 
give us for the ])rescnt in our personal ami social 
needs. 

I have not atteni])ted to single out and dis¬ 
cuss, except incidenlally, the dilliculties raised by 
modern criticism of the t)ld Testament. There is 
always a grave danger of (sxaggerating dilliculties by 
taking them out of tlieir proper context and iiro- 
jiortion ; and the best way of meeting diiliciillies 
often is to survey tlie ground u])on which we may 
securely plant our feet in order fearlessly to estimate 
their real importance. 

If ill what 1 have said 1 have given jiaiii to any, 
or put forward what seen:; to them very imperlect 
conceptions of that unique T>ook which we all alike 
desire to reverence as the Word of God, 1 crave their 
jiardon. If by untrue or inadequate ri*presentations 
1 have dishonoured the Word of God, I huinhly crave 
Ilis pardon. 

But I cannot but think that here as elsewhere it 
is true that 


“The old Older cliaugetli, yicLliiig pLu'e to new, 
Ainl (Jod fullils lliiii«eir in many ways 
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and that through freer methods of flic; study of tlic 
Jhbie lie is leading iis to a truer conception of what 
th(; Bible is, and a fuller knowledge of what is His 
message to us in the i)resent day through the BiWe. 

At least we are agreed in this, that theso tJnufjfi 
arc not a vain thinff for as; for ilnoj arc oar life: 
and “ the Aiiadiie-thread which shall lead us through 
the labyrintli of all perplexities is the laith that 
CJirid is risen indeedf and that He has not left as 
orjdians, but is indeed still present with us in tlie 
living ])ower of thal Spirit if traih whom He has sent 
to [jaldc as into all the trath. 




In the interval between tlie delivery and the })iil>liciition of 
these lectures, l^rofessor l)river’s long-ox]>ccted Inirodnc- 
tion fo file JAtcmtin'e of fhe Old 'I'esiidt'Cnf ai)j)cared. It is a 
^Toat [deasure to be able to point to a work treats 

the Old Testiimeiil at once with duo reverence and with 
complete candour. AVliaUwf'r may bo thought of the 
conclusions at which ho arrives with regard to the 
<|UCstioiis of Old Testament criticism, there ought to 
bo but one opinion as to the spirit in which he 
approaches them. The judicious reserve and calm 
sobriety of the book must, win a. ])atieiit hearing for it 
even where the views put forward in it are most un- 
wclcojue. Such arguments must, it Avill be felt, bii met 
by arguments, and not b}^ denunciation. I Atenture to 
make a somcAvhat lengthy extract from the pieface, ns 
it sums up most forcibly the principles which I have 
desired to express in these Lectures. 

“ It is not the case that critical conclusions, such as 
those expressed in the present volume, are in coii- 
llict cither with th<‘ Christian creeds or Avith the 

T. 
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articles of tlic Cliristian faitli. 


Those conclusions affect 


not farf of rcA^'clation, but only forw. They help 

to (Ictcrniinc the stages thioug'n which it passed', the 
(liflVr(‘nt j)hases wliich it assumed, and the process by 
winch the record of it was built np. They do not 
touch cither the authority or the inspiration of the 
Scriptures of the Old T(‘stamcnt. They im})ly no 
change in re.s])ect to the Divine attributes revealed in 
the Old Testament; no change in the lessons of liuraan 
dut}^ to be derived from it; no change as to the general 
position (apart from the inteT*])rctalion of ])artieular 
passages) that the Old Testament ])oints forward pro- 
jdietically to Christ. Tliat both the religion of Israel 
itself, and the record of its history embodied in the Old 
Testament, arc the Avork of men wlioso licarts have 
been touched, and minds illnmined, in different degn^es, 
by the 8i)irit of God, is manifest: Imt the recognition 
of this truth does not decide the (iiicstion of the author 
by Avhom, or the date at wliich, particular parts of tlio 
Old Testament Avero committed to Avriting ; nor <loes it 

7 

determine the precise literary cliaracter of a given 
iiarratiA’^c or book. . . . 


“ It is probalile that every form of comjiositiou 


known to 


the ancient IlebvoAvs AA^as utilised as a, A^ehicle 


of Divine truth, and is represented in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. . . , 


“ '[’here is a human factor in 


the Bible, wliich, 


though (|uickcned and sustained by the informing Spirit, 
is never Avliolly absorbed or neutralised by it, and the 


limits of its operation cannot be ascertained by an 
arbitrary a 'priori determination of the methods of in¬ 


spiration ; the only means by Avhich they can bo ascer- 
taim‘d is by an assi<luous and comjuebensive study of 


the facts jiresented by the Old Testament itself. . . . 
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“ Oriticism in the hands of ChriSlian scholars does 
not hanisJi or destroy the inspiration of the Old -resta- 
nuSit; it pre^}qtposci^ it; it socks only to dot(*rmme the 
conditions •under which it operates, and the literary 
forms through wdiicli it inaiiirests itself; ami it *thus 
helps ns to form truer conctiptions of the methods which 
it has ])leasc(l Ood to employ in revealing ITimsclf to 
His ancient pco])le of Isra-cl, and in pieparing the way 
for the fuller manifestation of Himself in Christ Jesns.” 


NOTK TJ, il 

THE DATE OF THE PSALMS 

Tuesp: words were w'rittcii before the publication of 
Prof(Jssor Cheyne’s T>ani})ton Lectures on 77;e Orifjiu and 
Can/rnf.'i of /hr Psal/er. Tn these T-iCcturcs he main¬ 
tains the view that the whole of tlic I*salter, with the 
possible exception of Ps. xviii., is post-exilic. Even 
of Ps. xviii. he s])eaks with hesitation. lie “cannot 
complain if some prefer to rcgiird the. Psalm as an 
imaginative work of the exile” (]>. 200). Ten or 
twelve Psalms he assigns to the period of the Restora¬ 
tion ; twenty-seven, more or less, to the IMaccahaean 
period; some sixteen to the pro - Maccahacoji Greek 
perio i. ]>nt it is to the Persian period, and especially 
the later part of it, that we are indebted for most of 
the Psalms. 

l*rofessor Cheyne^s arguments leave me unconvinced. 
He starts from the assumption that Simon the Maccahee 
edited the two last books of the Psalter, sooju after 
142 B.O. (p. 12). Put he admits that “wo have no 
ancient recordof such editing, though the prosaic 
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autlior of 1 j\l^u;t•al)ee^s warms into poetry in telling 
of tlm pvospoiity of Israel niidcr Simon,” and “makes 
it the climax of his dcscrij)tion that ho ‘made glorious 
tlit‘ saiictuarj", and multiidied the vessels of the tem]>le' 
(i ]\iacc. xiv. IT)).” The argument from sihaicc is no 
doiiht precarious ; hut the fact must he faced that ‘‘*our 
one firsl-class authority for the JMaccahaean period ” is 
ahsohitely silent about that “ reconstitution of the 
temple - ])salmody ” to which “wo may, iiaj', we must 
conjecture that . . . the nohle high priest and virtual 
king, Simon, devoted himself”; and is C([iially silent 
ahoiit the editing of the last two hooks of the I'salter 
which we arc told to connect with it. 

Thus the foundation and starting-[)oint of I'rofessor 
Cheyne’s argument is a conjecture, or rather series f)f 
conjectures; and though it is true, as he tells us, that 
“ the dark places of histoiy must sometimes ])0 illumined 
hy the torch of conjecture,” it cannot he too carefully 
rememhered that that toi'ch is not daylight, and is ex¬ 
tremely apt to cast misl(‘ading shadows. 

The history of the Canon is fidmittcdly so obscure, 
that it would he rash dogmatically to assert tln^ im2)oS' 
sihility of such a late date for the final arrangement of 
the last two ))ooks of the. ]\sah-cr. But. in spite of 
Professor Cheylie’s arguments to the contrary, I cannot, 
hut think that (1) the language of the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus witli its implicit distinction hetween canon¬ 
ical and deutcro-canonical hooks; (i^) the prohahlc 
date and actual character of the Septuagint Version of 
the Psalter; (.*>) the use made of Pss. xevi., cv., cvi., 
cxxxii., in 1 Chr. xvi. 8-oG; 2 Chi’, vi. 41, 42; (1) 
the silence of 1 Mace.; when taken together create 
a very strong presumption against the possibility of so 
late a date for the last two hooks of the Psalter. 
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In estimating the weight of histo^cal pro])abilitie»* 
the arguments must he taken all togcthei’, ami not 
sciWatcly 3 and taken together, they point distinctly 
in the opposite direction to Professor Cheyne’s cun- 
j ecturc. * 

tailing fiom his conjectural hy])othesis, Professor 
Clieyne proceeds to fix the- prohahle dates of particular 
l^salnis. lie assigns some sev'cntcen Psalms in Hooks 
iv^ and v. to the IMaceahac^an period, and about seven 
more to the pre-^raccabaean CJreck period. Some of 
these I’salms ma-y jdausibly eriougli ho thought to 
rellect the circninstnriccs of tluj Maceabaf'an ag(‘-, and if 
there are iMaccahaean Psalm - in the Psalter at all, it is 
natural to look for some of them in wliat is undonbtedlv, 
in the main, the latest ])art of the I'salter. But it may 
be questioned whether tliese Psalms cannot ecpially well 
be explained from the circumstances of other ])criods, 
and whether there ai'c not conspicuous feaHires of the 
Maccabacan ago which are aliseiit. And his treatment 
of Ps. cxxxvii. is an example of the arlutrary criticism 
into which Professor (lieyne is forced by his theory of 
the. date ol’ these books. If any Psalm boars upon the 
face of it clear indications of the lime at which it Avas 
composed, it is this Psalm.# The writer and those for 
whom he sjie.tks are stall smarting under the fresh 
recollection of the sidlerings of the Exile. But tliis 
will not suit Professor (3he3me's theory. “ So striking 
a ])oem, if composed soon after the Betwrn, Avould 
have found a home in the r"ld Book of the Psalms.’^ 
Why so is not <|nite clear, for Pss. xciii., xcv.—c. are 
placed about 510 But Ps. cxxxvii. must be re¬ 

garded as a ‘dramatic lyric/ and assigned to the .age of 
Simon. 

It is, however, in the denial of the exisbcncti of 
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prc-cxilic Psalms fh the Psalter (’with the possible excep¬ 
tion (f Ps. xviii.) that Professor Cheyne’s criticism is 
most arbitrary. '^Fhat relijj^ious ])octry existed belorc 

the Exih^ is certain. 1 must decline to idjaiidon the 

* 

evidence of Ps. cxxxvii. 3, 4, on this ]»oint, ami it is 
supplemented by the refereiuje to tlu'. ancient praises of 
Israel in the Temple in Is. Ixiv. 11, and by such a 
]passage as Jer. xxxiii. 11. The Lamentations, which ITo- 
fessor Cheyne allows to have been writtcji in the Exile, 
are, if 1 am not mistaken, artificial in style as well as in 
form. are clear evidence' that tln^ art of writiim 

€/ O 

saci’ed poetry had been long ami largeh’^ p!aCtisi*<l. 
There is then an (/ priori probability that the Psalter con¬ 
tains pre-exilic Psalms. It would be sti’ange, indeed, if 
none of the ])re-exilic IValms had been i)r(‘served. In 
the first place then, at least tho^e Psalms which contain 
a detinite jvft'rence to the king, such as ii., xviii., xx., 
xxi., xlv., Ixi., Ixiii., Ixxii., ])resiiinahly belong to the 
lieriud of the monarchy. Why, except in the interests 
of a theory, should Ps. ii. be regarded’ as a dram alia 
lyric, written lung after tlie Jvetnrn, by a poet who 
throws himself back into the age of David or Solomon ? 
Surely, if evidence of tone and style are worth anything 
at all, this Psalm must have- been written in view of 
actual facts. lu the prophets we find Messianic ho])es, 
such as those which arc expressed iu this Psalm, spring¬ 
ing out of ami closely coiineetod ^\itll the circumstances 
of the timo. Wh}^ should we assume that it is other¬ 
wise iu the Psalter? Tlie rofc3renee of l*ss. xlv. and 
Ixxii. to Ptolemy l*hiladelphus is singularly unsatisfac¬ 
tory from every point of view. WJiy should I*ss. xx., 
xxi., Ixi., Ixiii. he referred to «lu(las or Simon ? Pro¬ 
fessor Cheyne hy no means disposes of the objection 
that the title of king was studiously avoided hy these 
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princes, and only assumed by Arfetobulus and his* 
successors (105 b.c.) • • 

•Further, Tss. xlvi.’, xhdii., Ixxv., Ixxvi. may much 
more iiatUKally be referred to the deliverance of Jeru¬ 
salem from Sennacherib, than at the earliest, to one of 
tlie lia2>picr parts of the Persian age.” We arc told that 
‘‘the Jewish Church in Isaiah’s time \Yas far too germ 

inal to have sung tiiese expressions (J’ daring mono- 

• 

theism and impassioned love for the temple/’ If this 
means that these i'salms soar far a])ove the belief of the 
average Israelite of the tinuj, I am quite ready to admit 
it. ,T5ut that is no arirnment ai^ainst their havinn been 
composed l)y Isaiah, or a p v’t lired witli Isaiah’s en¬ 
thusiasm and insiglit, and iised in the jmblic (‘-elchration 
of tlic dcliviuancc of Zion. Do all those who j< in in a 
Clinrcli hymn ajipropriatc its full meaning? Put if it 
means that there is anything in thesii Psidms in advance 
of Isaiah’s thooloi^v, T donv the fact. Ft may be remarked 
by the way, that it is distinctlj^ tvoi “impassioned love 
h)!' the temple’* which ins]>iros Pss. xlvi. and xlviii.,but 
admiring love for the ri///, which has })een so signally 
dclivercid ; and the thought of these Psalms is in full 
accord with Isaiah’s teaching on the inviolalulity of 
Zion. Professor Cheyne \wll har<lly allow an argument 
from quotations, hut it ap])ears to me quite certain that 
Lam. ii. 15 unites Ps. xlviii. 2 and Ps. 1. 2. 

Jl these Psalms can securely be claimed for the age 
of the kingdom, they may cany many others Avitli them. 
Into the qut'.stion of Davidic Psalms I will not enter 
here. Put 1 observe that Professor Cheyne “says for 
himself that he cannot divide sharply l)etween the age 
of David, and that, say, of Isaiah” (p. 191), and for 
myself, I must still ask with Piehm, how Davul came 
to be regarded as the “sweet Psalmist of Israel,” and bow 
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SO many Psalms l:amc to bo ascrilmd to him, miloss he 
Avas ivijallv ji Psalmist, and some of tlicse Psalms wci*e 
actually written by him ? ^ What Professor Clieyne 
means by his “ second David ” (p. 19-t), I am at a loss 
to understand. 

One result of Professor Choyn(‘.’s criticism is to credit 
the obscure Persian period, and especially the later part 
of it, with the ]>ro<biction of the greater part of the 
Psalter, 'ro assign so many of the T*salms, including 
some of the highest poetical merit and the most rnrieil 
character, to a period of whirh so little is really known, 
is exceedingly ])recai‘ious. On linguistic grounds, ’hiore- 
over, it is highl}^ (jucstionabh'. While it is no doubt 
possible that later l^salmists imitated eai’lier models, it 
seems imjnobable that we should 2 )(),sse.ss oidy tlie imita¬ 
tions, and that the diction of the PsaJras Avhich are 
ju’csumed to be very late should not show moi*e traces 
of changes wliicli there is reason to believe were ]>assing 
over the language. 

To consider the bearing of the religious contents of 
the I’salter ui)on its date Avould h*ad me far beyond tJie 
limits of a note. But there are one or Dvo j»c)ints on 
which I venture to oiler the briefest remark. The free 
use of the name Jcdiovah in*the 4th and olh Books of 
the Psalter is in strong contrast to the avoidance of 
Divine names in 1 Macc.; and certainly, if the author 
of 1 Macc. at all reflects the s])irit of the age, this is one 
argument against the hypothesis that th(‘se books were 
arranged by Simon. Further, it still seems to me th;it 
considerably more than a centiny must he allowed for the 
growth and dovelo 2 >mciits of I’cligioiis thought between 
the canonical Psalms and the Psalms of Solomon. 

There is, moreover, no little force in the objection 

^ Eiiih’itiimf in (/as 7',, ii. 190. 
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which urges t.o the theory of a f?ltc post-exilic date 

for the majority of tluj Ifealms. It is admitted, h% says, 
ev5n by Kouss, that flie Psalms sho\v a spirit akin to 
the spii-it of the Gos[>el, and that the same conceptions 
of (rod’s nature and man’s duty as arc found in the 
Psalms arc to be found in the rro])hots. And yet we 
are asked to l)elieYC that this spirit akin to the Gospel 
is not the si)i] it of tlu*, pro]>hetic age, but the spirit of a 
Judaism which was binding itself more and more closely 
to the letter of the law, and sinking more and more 
deeply into e. righteousness of works. Judaism might 
makd* use of the treasures of song derived from ancient 
times, but it could not bave juoduced them.^ 


NOTE C, pp. 98, 101 


ALT.EfJOUY AND MY'III 


HAVE allowed the word aUn/orf/j which I originally 
used, to remain, as being less liable to misunderstanding 
t.lian inj/fh. Put if the disliuctioii drawn between int/ih 
and alliyonj by Pish op Westcott in his essay on the 
Myths of Idato were generjill}' recognised, and the term 
'}nyth no longer regarded as conveying the idea of 
something unreal, hut understood in its technical sense, 
iiif/th would be the more aj)]iropriatc word to use. 

myth,” he writes, “in its true lcchni«al sense is 
the instinctive popular re]wesentation of an idea. ‘A 
myth,* it has been said, ‘springs iii> in the soul as a 
germ in flic soil: meaning and form are one ; the history 
is the truth.* Thus a myth, proj)erly so called, has 
points of contact with a symbol, an allegory, and a 

^ EuLlriftfng hi d<ts A. T.^ ii. 106, 
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li^i^cnd, and is Aistiii^uislu‘-d from oacli. Like the 
symb®l, it is the embodiment ^and representation of a 
thought. Ibit tlie symbol is isolated, definite, and 
absolute. The syTiibol, and the truth which it figures, 
are contem]>lat;ed ay)art. The one suggests the other. 
The myth, on the other hand, is continuous, historical, 
and relative. The triitli is scon in the myth, and not 
separated from it. The rey>res(*ntation is the actual 
appndiension of the reality. The myth and the allegory, 
again, have both a secondary sense. Both half hide and 
half reveal the truth which they clothe. But in the 
all(^g()^y the thought is grasped first and by itseh, and 
is then arranged in a yiarticular dress. In the myth, 
thought and form come into being together; the thought 
is the vital principle whicli shapes the form ; the form 
is the sensible image which disjdays the thought. The 
allegory is the conscious work of an individual fashion¬ 
ing the image of a truth whicli he has seized, 'fhe 
myth is the unconscious growth of a common mind, 
which witnesses to the fundamental laws hy which ii^s 
development is ruled. meaning of an allegoiy is 

prior to the construction of the story: tlie meaning of 
a myth is first capable of lieing separated from the 
ex])rcssioii in an age long afiter that in which it had its 
origin. The myth and the legend have more in common. 
Both spring np naturally. Both arc the unconscious 
embodiments of pojiular feeling. Both arc, as it seems, 
necessary iaccom])animents (if primitivii forms of society. 
The legend stands in the same relation to history and 
life as the myth to speculation and tlnmght. The 
legend deals with a fact as outward, couci*ete, objective. 
The myth deals with an idea or the observation of a 
fact as inward, abstract, subjective. The tembmey of 
the legend is to go ever farther from the simple circum- 
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stances from wliich it^took its rise. The tendency of 
tli(‘. myth is to express Inore and more clearly tlte idea 
wfficli it foreshows.’'^ 

lindouktodly in the narrative of tlie Fnll “therp])re- 
sentation AViis the actual ap])rchcnsioii of th(i reality,'’ 
amf the ti iith was seen in the narrative, and not separ¬ 
ated from it. AYhatever may have been the origin of 
the narrative, whether or not it was brought from the 
]VIeso])otamian home of the race, it has been ado})ted by 
ins[)iration, and stamped with a Divine authorit}^ as 
teaching us ^vha-t we can know of “ man’s first disobedi¬ 
ence^ and the entry of sin into the w'orld by the opposi¬ 
tion of man’s will to (Jed’s. 

Exception is sometimes takt^n to the appliitation of 
tlio tc-rm 'iiif/lh or aUc[}or]i to the story of the Fall, as 
though it of necessity ini[>lied a doubt as to the essential 
reality of the truth conveyed hy the . y. 1 dcsii’o 
most om[)hatically to disclaim any sncli intention. But 
I do hold that it is legitimate lo maintain that this 
iKxrrativc is not to ho understood as literal history any 
more than the visions of the Apocalypse are to he under¬ 
stood as literal descriptions of heaven. For us, the 
underlying truth, and not the outward form in which 
that truth is clothed, is llioi essential thing. 

* Kssffi/fi hi (he Ifisfori/ of Jicdijiuifs Thomjht in (hr ITcsf, ]). 3 if. 
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Pnnied by R. & K. Ci.akk, F.diubury^h. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and 
Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By Yen. Archdeacon 
Farrar. 8vo. 14s. 

THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN THE NEW TES'IWMENT. 
Considered as a Proof of its Genuineness, with an Appendix on 
the Oldest Authorities used in the Formation of the Canon. By 
C. H. Hoole. 8vo. I os. 6d. 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
*^ENT. With an Appendix on the last Petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Bi'-hop Liciri .'OOT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Bishop 
LlfillTFOOT. 8vO. 14s. 

THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F. D. Maurice. 

2nd Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

A COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT AND THE 
ENGLISH VERSION. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING i'HE FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 6th Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The 
Text revised by Bishop Wks'ICOTT, 13. D., and Prof. F. J. A. 
IIORT, D.l). 2 vols. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. each.—Vol. I. 
Text: 11. Introduction and Appendix. 

THE* NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK, for 
Schools. The Text revised by Bishop Westcott, D.D., and F. 
J. A. Hort, D.D. i2mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; iSmo, roan, red edges, 
5s. 6d.; morocco, gilt edgoa, 6s. 6d. 


THE GOSPELS— 

THE COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, 
i”i the Text of the Revised Version. By Rev, E. Abbott and 
vV. G. Rusiibrooke. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SY^OPTICON : An Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synop¬ 
tic Gospels. By W. G. Rushbrooke. Printed in Colours. In Six 
Parts, and Appendix. 410.—Part I. 3s. 6d. Parts II. and III. 
7s. Part.s IV. V. and VI. with Indices, los. 6d. Appendices, los. 6d. 
Complete in i vol., 35s. Indispensable to a Theological Stiulent. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE .STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

By Right Rev. Bi.shop Wf.stcott. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vfl. los. 6d. 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. 
» Arthur Wuirht. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Gk>spel of St. Matthew— 

xflE GOSPEL ACCOI'.DING TO ST. MATTHEW. Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop Westcott and Dr. IIORT. With Intro- 
ductio#. and Notes by Rev. A. Sloma/*v, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in i 
vol. ,os.) 

Gospel of St. Mark— 

SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, witli 
additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MARK, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in i vol. 9s.) 

Gospel of St. Luke— 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop W estcott and Dr. IIokt. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bond, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. LUKE, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D, Maurice. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Gospel of St. John— 

THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. Being a Study and 
Exposition of St. John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. By Rev. Canon 
Bernard, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST.JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. 8th Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. • 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES— 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop Westcott an^ Ur. llOR’i*. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. The Church of 

JERU.SALEM. ThE ChURCII OF THE GeNTICP^S. ThE ClIURCH 
OF THE World. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES of St. Paul— 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 75 * 6d. 

A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. By 
Rev. W. Kay. 8vo. 9s. 
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Of St. Paul — co7itimted, • • 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE (?ALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Inlroductlbn, Notes, and Dissertations^ By Bishop 
Licin-KgoT. loth E&ition. 8vo, 12s. 

•ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PIIILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 
9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. • 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla- 
® tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. 

C. J. Vaughan. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By* 
Bishop Lightfoot. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 2nd Edition. 8va. 7s. 6d. 
TIJE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I. con 
taining the First EpUtle to the Tlicssalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
J. Vaughan. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed, is. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE TIIESSALONIANS, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By Prof. John 
Eauie. 8vo. I2S. 

The Epistle of St. James— 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Gr^ek Text, with Intro, 
duction and Notes. By Rev. JosErii Mayok, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 

The Epistles of St. John— 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. 4th 
F.dition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

*THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes, 
By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 3rd Edition. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

The il^pistle to the Hebrews— 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. Frederic Ren dale. 
Crown Svo. 6s. * 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com¬ 
mentary. By the same. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
J.ev. C. J. VAUGHAN.. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The ©reek Text, with 
flotes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. Svo, 14s. 

EEVELATION— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. Maurice. 
2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Kev^ -Prof. W. 
Milligan. Crown Svo. 5s. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Prof. W. Millt- 
' GAN. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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EEVBLATION- coittintfcd. 

LECTURES ON Tlilt REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. I!y Very 
Rev. ^C. J. Vaughan. 5lh EditioxJ. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 

THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. Alois Wright. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8 VO. 7 s. 6d. 

Cbristian Cburcb, Ibietovij of tbe 

.Church (Dean).- THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve 
Years, 1833-45. Glohc 8vo. 5s. 

Ouimingham (Rev.John).--TIIEGROWTH OFTHE CHURCH 
IN ITS 0 RGANISA 110 N AND INSTITUTIONS. Svo. 9s. 
Dale (A. W. W.)—THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS¬ 
TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. ios.6d 
Hardwick (Archdeacon).—A IIIS rORY OF THE CHRIS'lTAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. hy Bishop Sturbs. Cr. Svo. ios. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. Svo. ios. Od. 
Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)—TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On 
MONOFENHS GEOS in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 
“ Constantinopolilan ” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Killen (W. I).)—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE¬ 
LAND, FROM THE EARLIEST DATE TO THE FRKSENT 
TIME. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 

Simpson (W.)—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Ver>^Rev. C. ]., Dean of Llandafi).—THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. Tup: Church of Jkrusat.em. The 
Church op the Gentiles. The Church of the World. 
Crown Svo. los. 6d. ^ 

Ward (W.)--WILLIAM (JEORGE WARD AND 'I'HE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. Portrait. Svo. 14?.. 


tfbe (Eburcb of Eitalanb 

Catechism of— 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE GATKt'HISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon Maclf.ar. iSmo. is. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHyRCH OF ENGLAND, with Scrij)ture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. i8mo. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo¬ 
tions. By the Rev, Canon Maci.ear. jzino. 6d. 
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Collects— 

COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH oV ENGLAND. \Vtih a 
Coloured Floral 

Disestablishment— 

IdIsESTAIJLISHMENT and DTSENDOWMENT. mat are 
they? By Prof. E. A. Frkeman. /jth Edition. Crown8vo. Is. 

DISESTABLISHMENT: or, A Defence of the Prii«:iple of a 
National Church. By Gkorcje IlARWoon. 8vo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OK THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. P>y Roundell, Earl of Selborne. 
Crown Svo. 2S. 6d. 

ANCIENT KACrS & FICTIONS CONCERNING ClfURCHES* 
AND TITHES. Piy the same, 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. Js. Od. 

Dissent in its Relation to— 

DISSENT IN ITS REl ATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG¬ 
LAND By Rev. (i. JJ. Cukieis. B.unpton Lectures for 1871. 

’•Crown Svo. y.s. 6d. 


Desigi^to each Collect. Crown Svo. 12s. 


Holy Communion ™ 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop Colenso. 6th 
IMition. 161110. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TABLE; An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the Consecration Ruhr., in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Very Rev. J. S. IIowsoN. 
8vo. 7.S. 6d. 

FIRST CjQMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
• Confirmed. By Rev. Canon Maclear, 321110. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
.PTKST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devolioiis. By the 
same. 32nio. 2s. 


Liturgy —• 

A COMPANION TO THE IJECTIONARY. By Rev. W. Bemiam, 
B.D. Crown Svo. 4^:. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
Maclear. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By the .same. i8mo. [/« the IVcss. 

A JILSTORV OF Till-: BOOK OF COMMON^ PRAYER. By 
Rev. 1 -'. Procter. 18th Edition. Crown Svo. los. 61I. 

AN KLEMEN'J'ARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. Brocter and Rev. Canon 
Maclear. iSmo. 2s. 6d. 

TWELVE DISC 0 UKSP:S ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHIJKCH 01 - 
1 -:NGLAND. By Very Rev. C. j. Vauchan. 4th Edition. 

• Fc.ip. Svo. Os. 
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“ ©emotional Boofts 

Brooke (S, A.)—FORM OF MOl^NING AND EVENING 

TRAYER, and for the Administration of the Lord's Sujijjei, 
tofrellier with the Baptismal and Marriage Services, Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomslmry. Fcap. 8vo. is. net. ’ 

Bastlake (Lady).—FELLOWSJrlir: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MV SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown Svo. 2s. hd. 
IMITATIO CHRISTI, Linui IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 
Dlirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown Svo y.s. 6d. 

Kingsley (Charles). — OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 

FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the WTitings of Charles 
Kingsley. Extra fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles 
Kingsley. By his Wife. Crown Svo. 6s. 

FROM DIOATII TO LIFE. Fragments of Te.aching to a^'Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the “ T.ife after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. I'cap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Maclear (Rev. Canon).-A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR C ONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYICRS AND DEVOTIONS. 321110. 2s. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OK, THE OFFICF: FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2.s. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison).—LESSONS OF' HOPE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Ll. 
Davies, M.A. Crown Svo. 5s. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAVS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. New Fklition. iSnu>. 3s. 6(?. 
Service (Rev. John). -PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6 < 1 . 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MICN. 
By 1 *'redertck Denison Maurice and otliers. FVaj). Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady). -LINKS AND CLUES. 

2nd Edition. Crowm Svo. 6s. * 

Westcott (Kt. Rev. B. F., Ihshop of Durham).—THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop Wks'I'cot'J'. Edited by Rev. S. Phillips. Crowm Svo, 6s. 
Wilbraham (Frances M.)--IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


tlbc fathers 

Cunningbam (Rev. W.) - -THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 

A Di't^ertation, including a DLscussion of its Date and Aiithor- 
.sliijj. Together with the Greek Text, the Latin Version, and a 
New' F'.nglisli Translation and Omimentary, Crown Svo. y.s, 6d. 
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Donaldson (Prof. James).—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. 
A Critical Account of their Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 
2nd Edition. Crown |vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lightfoot (Bishop).—TJiEf APOSTOLIC FATHEl^S. Part 1. 

* St. Clement of Rome. Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
Notcs^ Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ionatius tcfST. Poly- 
cart. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 485, 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. Jvo. i6s. ^ 

1b?mnolo0i2 

Brooke (S. A.)—CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and arranged. 

Fcap. 8vc). 2s. net. 

Thh may aUo be had bound up with the Form 0/ Service at Bedford Chapel, Bhorns- 
Intry. Frice complete, 3^. ref, 

Palgraye (Prof. F. T.) -ORKHNAL HYMNS. i8mo. is. 6d. 

Selbome (Roundell, Earl of)— 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the lie.st English Hymn Writers. 
l8mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A HYMNAL. Chielly from The Book of Praise. In various sizes. 

- "A. Royal 32mo. 6d.—B. Small iSmo, larger type. is.—C. 

Same Edition, fine paper, is. 6d.—An Edition with Music, Selected, 
Harmonised, and Composed by JoiiN Hullah. Square i8mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woods (M. A.) —HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woods. i8mo. is. bd. 

Sermons, ILecturcs, at)&re36C0, anb 

ITbeological 

(See also ‘ Bible^ ‘ Church of Englaiui^ ‘ Fathers.') 

Abbot (Francis)— * 

SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8 vo. 7s. 6 d. 

THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSI ICISM : or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)—- 

CAl^BRIDGE SERMONS. Svo. 6s. 

OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PIIIL(’>MYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity. A discussion 
of C’ardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 2nd 
ICdition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN IANISM. A Reply. Crown Svo. Sewed* Us. net. 

Ainger(Rev. Alfred, Canon of Bristol).—SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 
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Alexander (W., Bishop of Uerry and Raphoe).—TrfE LEAU- 

« ING IDEAS OIVTIIE GOSl’ELS. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. / . 

Baines (Rev. Edward).—SERMON^. With a Preface and 

Memoir, by A. Bakky, D.D.,late lii.shop of Sydney. Crown 8vd. 6s. 

Bather (Archdeacon).—ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Binnie (Rev. William).—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Bilks (Thomas Rawson)— 

THE.DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMITION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd Edition. Oown 8vo. 5s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of P’aith, by 
James Thomas O’Hrien, T).D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Ciown 8vo. 6s. 

SUPEKNATURAT. RliVETATION ; or, First Piinciplcs of Moral 
Theology. 8vo. 8s. 

Brooke (Rev. .Stopford A.)—SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Brooks (Phillips, Bishop of Massachusetts)— 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENCiLlSlI CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

TWENTY SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

TOLERANCE. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

TPIE LT(;HT of THE WORLD. Ciown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Brunton (T. Lauder).--THE BIBLE AND SCIENCP:. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 


Butler (Rev. George).—SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL¬ 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. Svo. 7.S. 6d. 

Butler (W. Archer) ~ 

SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. nth Edition, 
Svo. 8s. 

SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. Svo. 7s. 


Camphell (Dr. John M‘Lcod)— 

THE NATORP: OF THE ATONEMENT. 6lh Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
REMINISCENCES AND R 1 -:FLECTIONS. ICdited with an 
Introductory Nanative, by his Son, Donald CAMMUiLL, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON REVEl.ATION. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 


Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1S29-31. 
Crown Svo. Ss. 
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Canterbury (Edward White, Archbishop of)— 

}iOY-LIP'E: its Trial, its Strength, ^ Fulness. Sunday? in 
Wellington College, >819-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Gnnterbury in 

• his Primary Visitation. 2nd lidition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter¬ 
bury iif his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon)— 

TRUTH IN TAl-E. AddrcSbCS, chielly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF KiadGION ; Bampton 
Lectures, 1S87. 2nd Edition. C.'rown 8vo. 6s. • 

Cazenove (J. Gibson).—CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 8vo. 5s. 

Church (Dean)— 

HUMAN LfFE AND ITS CONDITTON.S. Ci,.wn 8vo. 6s. 

THE GJ FTS OF (TVILISA'ITON, and other Seriiums and I.ectures. 
2nd Edition. Ciowii 6\o. 7s. 6 ( 1 . 

DISCH’LINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 18S5. Ciown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MLLAGE SERMONS. CroA\n Svo. Oi,. 

CATHEDRAL AND UNnHCRSl'I'Y SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES* CREED. Extra fcap. Svo. i6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John).—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Cooke (Josiah J>., Jun.)- -RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY, 
Crown Svo, 7 ^- ^d. 

Cotton (Bishop).—SICRMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Cunningham (Rev. W.) — CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, 
WITH SPECJ.\L RLFeT<ENCE TO INDIA. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

Curtei3(Rev. G. H.)—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN BICLIEK The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. Svo. 6.s. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN IdFE. 2nd h'.cytion, to which is 
•\dded Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
I'Atra fenp. Svo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT 01 > VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN TIJEOI.OGY. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Ex.rafcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra fcap. Svo. 6sii ' 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONS'ITTUXION OF IlUISl AN SOCIETY. Crown Svo. 3b. 6cl. 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewejyn)— continued, 

” 'BAPTISM, CONFKiMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward i/igns. Three Addresses. New 
Edition. i8mo. is. ^ 

Diggle (Rev. J. W.) — GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relatioi? of Religion to 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Drummond (Prof. James).— INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOT.OGY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
20th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

EllertoA (Rev. John). — THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FAITH AND CONDUCT : An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster)— 

THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the 'Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. ib*:. 

Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6tl. 

each. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 

ETERNAL HOI*E. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abl)cy. 
THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Ilulsean Lectures. 
THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPIIATHA : or, The Amelioration of the World. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few last w()rds on Christian Eschat- 
ology. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 

Fiske (John).— MAN^S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF Ills ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Forbes (Rev. Granville).—THE ,VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6cl. 

Fowle (Rev. T. W.)—A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON¬ 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Bishop). — SPZRMONS. Edited by Rev. John W. 

Diggle. ' 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Hamilton (John)— 

ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Cliurch of the Banned. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

ABOVE AND AROUND: Tlioughts on God and Man. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 
Hardwick (Archdeacon).— CHRIST AND OTHER MAS¬ 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 
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Hare (JuliuS Charles)— 

THE MISSION OK THE COMFORTER; New Edition. Edked 
by Dean Pi.umptre. , (Irown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF FAI^H. Edited by Dean Plum^tre, with 
• Introductoiy Notices* by Prof. Maurice and Dean Stanley. 
Crown 8 VO. 6s. 6d. 

Harper (Father Thomas, S.J.)~THP: METAPHYSICS QF THE 
SCHOOL. In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 18s. each. 
«Vo]. HI. Part I. 12s. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.) —SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
Charlotte M. Vonge, and Portrait. Extra leap. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutton (R. II.)— • 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG¬ 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. GlobcSvo. 6s. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Illingworth (Rev. J. R.)— SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 

\In the Press. 

Jacob (Rev. J. A.) —BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. l-Cxtra fcap. 8vo. Cs. 

James (Rev. Herbert).—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jeans (Rev. G. E.)—HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons. Fcai). S\o. 3s. 6cl. 

Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 

THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'JHE EFFICACY OF I’RAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Kingsley (Charles)— 

VILLAGE AND TOWN ANp COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

T11B.GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Kirkpatrick (Prof. A. F.)—THE DIVINE LIBRARY.OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
^ Permanent Value. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
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Kirkpatrick (I’rof. A. F .)—continueiL 
. THE DOCTRINE Qf- THE PROFHETS. Warlnirtnni.in I.ecliircs 
1886-1890. Crown 8v(>. 6s. . 

Kynastonf(Rev. Herbert, D.D.)—SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE COLLECiE CHAPEL, CHEI.TKNHAM. Crown Svo» 6s. 

Lightfoot (Bishop)— 

LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH : Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Oown 8vo. 6s. 

ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLfclR'GY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CAMiiRI DGE S ERMON S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SER510NS PREACHED IN S'l'. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECTAT. OCCASIONS. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 2>;ih Nov. 1SS6. Demy Svo. 2s. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK EN'l'ITLlOD “ Siipernatinal Keli- 
fjion.” Svo. I os. 6d. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. cSvo. i.^s. 

BIBLICAL MLSCELl.ANTES. Svo. \In the Press. 

Maclaren (R(‘V. Alexander) — 

SERMONS PREACHED AT xMANCHESTER. iilli Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4.S. 6d. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7lh BaI. B"cap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD SERIF'S, 6th Fidition. Fcap. Svo. 4s, 6d. 

WEEK-DAY EVF.NTNG AD1)RB:.SSES. 416 Ed. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SECRB:T of I'OWER, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcap. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh) - ' 

BIBLE TEACHINTFS IN NATURE. 15th FM. Glohe Svo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE ; OK, THE ANALOGIES OE OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th lidition. Glohe Svo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. Stli Edition, (dobc Svo. 6.s. 

THE SAPdiATII OF THE FTF:I,J:)S. 6th FMition. Globe Svo. 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Cilobe Svo. 6s. 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe Sno. 6s. 

'I'HE OLIVE LEAF. CJlobc Svo. 6s. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TB:ACHINGS 
FOR 'PIIE YOUNG. Crown 8v<,. 3s. 6d. 

Makaffy (Rev.TTof.)—THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH¬ 
ING : AN ESSAY. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Maturin (Rev. W.)-THE P>LESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison) — 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. Svo. 12s. 

EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PR AYER-BOOK ; AND ON 
THE LORD»S PRAYER. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Maurice (f’rederick continued. 

SERMONS PREAClIEn IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 'Ad 
Edition. Crown Svo! i 6s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. |^ectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Crf'Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Dialogues on family worship. Crown Svo. 4s. 6<i. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROiVI THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. • 

'i'HK RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6lli Edition. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

0«sl THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARAC'I'ER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

I.EARNING AND WORKING. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. * 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED. AND THE COM¬ 
MANDMENTS. iSmo. IS. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CIIAPEJ.. In Six 
\'ohimcs. Crown Svo. 3.S. 6d. each. 

Collected Works- Monthly Volumes from October 1892. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. each 

CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOxM OF HEAVEN. 

GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

FRIENDSHIP OV BOOKS. 

SOCIAL- MORALITY. 

•PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S PRAYER. 

THE DOCTKLNE OF SACRIFICE. 

MiUigan (Rev. Prof. W.)—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Thousand. Crowui Svo. 5s. 

THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. Baird Le^nres^ 1891. Crow-n Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Moorhouse (J., Bishop of Manchester)— 

JACOB : Three Sermons. Extra fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

Mylne*(L. G., Bishop of Bombay).— SERMONS PREACHED 
IN ST. THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL, BOMB.VY. Crown Svo. 6s. 

NATin<AL RELIGION. By the author of “ Ecce Homo.” 3rd 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Pattison (Mark).—SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6 s. ^ » 

PAUL OF TARSUS. Svo. los. 6d. 

WIILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. Svo. 12s. 
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Plumptre (Dean). --- MOVEMENTS IN RlifLIGIOUS 

. r. THOUGHT. Fc^t. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Potter (R.) —THE RELATION OF * 

CrowjM 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

REASONABLE FAITH : A Short Religious' Essay for the Times. ' By 
“ Three Friends.” Crown 8vo. is. 


lTHICS TO RELIGION. 
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Reichel (C. P., Bishop of Meath)— 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo,i 6s. 
Rendall (Rev. F.)—THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

' Reynolds (H. R.)~-NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Robinson (Prebendary H. G.) - MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other .Sermons. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

RusseU (Dean).—THE LIGHT I'HAT LKHITETTI EVERY 
MAN ; Sermon.s, With an introduction by Dean ri.UAn*’rKi‘, 
D.l). Crown Svo. 6s. 

Salmon (Rev. Prof, (ieorge)— 

NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermoas. (Yown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Sandford (C. W., Bishop of Ciibraltar).--COUNSEL TO 
ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ABROAD. Crown Svo. 65. 

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1S80. By Principal Cairo and others. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John).—SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Shirley (W. N.)—ELIJAH : Four University Sermons. Fcap. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Smith (Rev. Travers).—MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 
AND OF GOD. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Smith (W. Saumarez).—THE rBLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT ; A Theological Essay. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Stanley (Dean)— 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered during a visit to tlie 
United Slates and Canada in 1S78. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G.)—THE UNSEEN 

UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown Svo. 6.s. 

PARADOXICAL PIIILOSOPIIY : A Sequel to “'Phe Unseen 
Unive^^e.” ('rown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Stubbs (Rev. C. W.)—FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons 
and Addresses. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Tait (Archl)i^hop)- - , . ^ 

THK ]»RKSEN 1 ' I'OSmQN OI^ THE Clf IJRCH OF ENRU.A^M'). 

liciiit; llic Change <!clivm‘fl al lus I'limarv \ isiLa1it)n. 8vo. ^s. 6(1. 
DETJES (Hi THE (JIPRCH Ol- ENOEANl). 'hvmg\cxcn 
* * A(!<Iic'^‘-l‘s ilelivcu'd al his Sccoiul Visitathan. 8vo. 4s. ( 3 ( 1 . 

I'llE (’lU'RCll OE THE FEJURE. Charges clelivcicd at his 
'^I'liird f^)ua<licniHr!i Visitation. 2iid Editiran. Crown 8 vi 7 . 3.S. 6d. 

Taylor (Isaac).- -THE RICSTORATION OE EJlLIEF. Crown 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Temple (Eredon< k, liishop of London)— 

SERMONS rKl'iACIIEI) L\ THE CH\I‘EL OE RUGBV 
SCII()(.)Jj, S1'X'()XI) Sh'R]JOS. 3rd Editidii. Extra fcaj). 8v(j. 6s. 
rillRi) SERIES. 4th lOdition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELATIONS RJVl'WEEN REOLIGIOX ANT) SCTEXCIO.* 
Hampton Loctuu 1SS4. 71)1 and Cheap< t Ed. (>. Svo. 6s. 

Trencli*( Archbishop).— HULSEAN I.EOCTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tulloch (iTincipal).-THE CflixlST OE THE (iOSEELS 
.VNl) TIIJO CIIKI.ST OE MODERN CRITICISM. IxMia 

fen]) Svo. 4s. 6d, 

Vaughan (C. J., Dean (d Llandaff)— 

MEMOlxlALS (Jh 11ARR()\\ SCN1)A\ S. i^tli Edition. C'rowii 
8vo. 6d 

rd’irilAN\, LEN'r, AM) EASTER. sr.llTl, I’r. Svr,. lo.s. 6d. 
Ill'.ROE.S Ol' E-\rr!l. 2nd Edition, ^'loun 8vo. 6s. 

Lll'E’S WORK AND (iOD'S DISCTLLLMC 3id Edition. 
Extra fca'p. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The wholixsome: words oe jeshs ciiRisd'. 2nd 

Ixdilion. h'cap. 8\ o. 3s. 61I. 

J OlCS*()]'' I' AITII. 2nd Edition, Ecap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST SATISEMNC I HE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY. 

2iid Edition. Ixxtra fca)) Svo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS, heap. Svo. 2 s. 6d. 
THE TWO GREAT i EMIT'ATIONS. 2nd Ed. Ecap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
ADDRI'ISSES FOR YOUNG CLI-RGYMEN. Extra fcap". Svo. 
4s. 6d. 

“ MY SON, GIVE ME THINK HEART.” Extra fcap. Svo. 5s. 
REST AWHHT''. Addiesscs to Toilers in the Ministry. E.xtra fcap. 
5s. 

TICMTLE SERMON.S. Crown Svo. io.s. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REyiSED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs fiom the Authorised. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS OE THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORINS FROM 
THE CROSS. the RIGGN OP^ SIN. THE LORD’S 
PRAYER, pour Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 
.-UNIYERSITA' SERMONS. NFAV AND OLD. Cr. Svo. uk. 6d. 
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Vjyi&lia'n (('» Im 1 )c'aii Ll/inclaff) - lontiuucif. 

’ NOTES FOR i.E('«iTJUES OX ('ON FI RM ATloN. I'cMp 8\(). 

i<. Oil. ^ 

THE i<‘Ravi:rs op ifsfs ciiris'i ' . .1 1.1< >''111:; \ I iluiiu <)l I .rul 

Lc'ctuHu’-<lt li\ru 1 1 ill llu*Mi| >Ir ('lull I Ii. (lioPi S\<). (f, 

DC^NEI’JCK Sl'.RMnXS. Li'-Mtin nf Liir .ind .uid 

^\'ud'. lioiii llu‘ (ios|hK. Cl, 1(1-, ()d. 

RFS'I’I CL 'rilOlAEFJ'.s IN RFS'Pl FsS 'I'lMl's C|,,^Ml Sv... 

I Z^/,' tht , /’//■' > 

Vaughan (Kin. D. J.) 'I'llK I’KFLSEN T 'J’KIAL Ol' l-AFl'II. 

Cruwn S\i'. <)s, 

Vaughjfn (Rev. K. 'r.)--S().ME RTCASONS OF OCR C'iIRTS 
TIAX IHJI'IC 1 IiiLi ,ui Lcvliiro'> ftii 1S75. Ciown .Svo ed 
Vaughan (Rev. Robe it). —S'I'ONKS FROM d'lIK <)l;ARR^’ 

• Si-i iiuiii-,. e'row 11 S\ o. 

Venn (Rrv. John).- OX SOME Cl lAR.XCd’lCRlS riC'S OF 
1:1 LIFIL SCIFNTll'IC AND RFI.K ;t( )i:S Svo. o. od 
Wariiigton ((b )—111 EW El'.K ()!*'( RF!]\'l I*'N. Cr. 8\o. 4s. 6d. 

Welldon (Rev. J. K C.) -THE SPIRITCAL LIFE, and 

otiui .^uinon . ('r< n S\ 1). /r,. 

Westcott ( 1 ’). J'., F.isbni) ef Durliain) 

ON 'IllL RI'I K.K )L'S OlH R E OI- nil: CM V LKSFl I !• s. 

S( I III'I'l''. Clown S\(i (id, 

CII'T'^ I ()R Ml nISTRN'. AddK^w> to ('aiididatL-i fm Ordination, 

( n)w 11 S\o. II'd. 

THI \ 1 C' 1 ()R\’ < >!• dl I F, CRO.ss. Si'i inons iiKMi'licd dm iiit; Holy 
W’lcK, iSXS, in I In I Told ( .ulicdi.il. Clown S\ o dd. 

FROM S'lKENCTll TO .STR LN< H 11 . 'Finn-' Snnioii^, (In 
Mciiioiiaiii [, 15 . D. ] ('iown.S\o. I's. 

THE RIA IT.A 1 T< »N OI-’ 'rill-, RISTON LORD. ('1 .Svo. (L 
'I'lli: TIIS'I'ORIC I'.M'I’II. Fd.iion CiowiiSvo o.. 

Till C.OSRl’I.Ol TlIIORFvl KKEC'J’ImN, (itlild. ('r.dwi. 6, 
Till-; RL\ lOI. \d R)N OF THE FA THER. <”i.>wnS\o. 6., 

( IIRISTI S <’(>N SC M M .\ TOR. 2nd lOdiiion. CiownSvo. ds 
S< >Mi: d llol'i HITS llCAl 'TUT, < )RDIN \L ( r. Svo i^. od. 
SO(HAL Asl'IvCTs OF CllRTS*tlANH TV. Cr '>\\ II S\ O. (),. 
ESSAYS IN THE I i LS'TORV ()!' RFLICTOCS TllOUvHIT IN 
THEWE.ST. (dobeSvo. 6s. 

THE C(FSREL Ol' LIT E (>. S\o. 

V^ickham (Rev. K. C.) WELLINCCrON C'OLLROF: 

STORMQN.S. Crown Svo. Cs. 

Wilkins (Prof. A. s.)— 'THE LKHIT OF THE WOREO : an 

Essay. 2nd T'dition. Crown Svo. 3s 6d. 

Wilson (J. M., An lidenr'on ol M uuTieslur) 

SERMONS RRIAflll-d) TN OUI TON ('OLIJdiE CIT.M'IOL. 

Sepiiul Suiics I'SSS no. CiownSvo. 6s, 

P’.SS A VS A.ND ADDRESSES. Ci own Svo. 4s Cnl 
SOME CONTRJRL’TTONS TO TIIIO REIdtilOUS TIIOUOIIT 
OT OUR TIME, f'oivvn 8vo. 6s. 
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